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ArticLeE I—AN ANALYSIS OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN 
ITS RELATION TO ESCHATOLOGY. 


THE one department of Theology on which as yet no cer- 
tain light has fallen is the field of Eschatology. The Biblical 
declarations are given for the most part in figures; and 
whether the consuming fire be literal brimstone; or the 
remorse of conscience; or the gradual loss of character; or 
the unconscious degradation of being is still matter of discus- 
sion. So long as we confine ourselves to figures we get indeed 
substantial truth, sufficient for purposes of practical preaching. 
That sin brings in its train torment and anguish, loss and 
destruction keen and terrible enough to justify the most ter- 
rific of material imagery no one will deny who has compre- 
hended the real enormity of sin. Philosophical Theology is 
however a very different thing from practical preaching. 
Preaching aims at practical impressions. Theology at accu- 
rate and comprehensive ideas. One deals with sunrise and 
sunset; the other with the revolution of the spheres. The 
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preacher may regard the Trinity as a mathematical enigma; 
and the atonement as a commercial bargain ; and justification 
as a legal fiction ; and yet in spite of this his figurative mode 
of thought, nay, even on account of it, be able to accomplish 
good results. But in the mind of the theologian such pict- 
ures have no place. To him these words must stand for 
spiritual processes and relations; or else they have no right 
to be. 

To attempt to place the doctrine of Eschatology on a philo- 
sophical basis will no doubt seem at first sight presumptuous. 
The theme is commonly regarded as altogether beyond the 
range of finite speculation. The present essay makes no pre- 
tensions to solve the problem ; nor does it claim any authority 
for its conclusions. The most that can be hoped for is to indi- 
cate the thread by which the future explorer of this mys- 
terious labyrinth must be guided. 

The fault with nearly all speculation on this subject hitherto 
has been that figurative and accidental aspects of the subject 
have absorbed attention ; while the fundamental fact of spirit 
has been ignored. Time and happiness: duration and misery : 
these have been the forms under which the subject has been 
discussed. These are accidental, not essential aspects of spirit. 
Consciousness is the essence of the soul. Time is the record 
or self registration of the various states of consciousness, as 
the barometer is the register of atmospheric conditions. 
Pleasure and pain likewise are effects resultant from the 
states of mind in which the soul exists, pleasure indicating 
that the soul is in a state of healthy activity and full realiza- 
tion; pain denoting that the full free outgo of spiritual life is 
fettered and restrained. 

The fundamental fact of spirit is consciousness. Cogito ergo 
sum. In other words, the basis of existence is thought. 
Just so far as modern philosophy has sprung from this 
root has it been fruitful. So soon as it has become severed 
from it, has it withered and died; and the flames of criti- 
cism are fast consuming its lifeless branches. For brevity 
and conciseness, throughout this essay the word conscious- 
ness will be used to signify all forms of conscious being, 
including the volitional and the emotional, as well as the 
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purely intellectual activities of the soul. As Hegel remarks, 
“there are not at bottom two separate faculties, thought and 
will. Will is only a specific mode of thought, viz: thought 
going out into external existence, as an impulse toward self- 
realization.” 

Inasmuch then as consciousness is what I am; or in other 
words I am the consciousness I have ;—the thought I think 
with its attendant volition and emotion, it follows that the 
problem of eschatology is simply to ascertain what are the 
ultimate and enduring states of consciousness. 

If an analysis of the possible‘states of consciousness can be 
made; and if those states which have in themselves the ele- 
ments of permanence can be determined ; then those perma- 
nent states of consciousness will be the ones in which the soul 
will exist eternally. 

What then, stated in the most general and inclusive terms, 
are the modes of consciousness in which a soul can exist ? 
Reduced to the ultimate terms these states or modes of con- 
sciousness are three: World-consciousness; Self-consciousness ; 
and God-consciousness. The order in which these are placed 
is not accidental but represents the order in which these states 
succeed each other in the normal development of the indi- 
vidual. And the best definition of these terms is to be found 
by tracing their genetic connection. 

First, World-consciousness is that state in which the soul 
is occupied with the phenomena of the outer world of men 
and things. The Intellect is busied with unifying these 
various objects ; reducing them to classes, and tracing between 
them the connection of cause and effect. The emotions 
are the direct product of the given environment. The Will 
is occupied exclusively with compelling material forces, under 
which head even other men and women are as yet included, 
to minister to the individual’s own physical necessities. The 
typical savage, hunting and fishing for a bare subsistence ; 
the infant, laughing when tickled, crying when hurt, and 
wondering on all occasions, are the perfect representatives 
of this stage of consciousness ; though older children of more 
civilized pretensions retain marked traces of their primi- 
tive condition. In Scripture language this is a state without 
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law, or philosophically stated the man lives in a world of 
which he knows no higher meaning than its mere phenom- 
enal existence. Being conscious of the world and nothing 
more ; entertaining no thoughts; experiencing no feelings ; 
and putting forth no volitions save such as the world without 
and his physical senses give rise to, the man is in all respects 
under bondage to his senses, and the world’s obedient slave. 

This is the first of our three stages of consciousness. The 
question of eschatology on this point is, Can this state be 
eternal? Has it in itself enduring life? The only answer 
that can be given is that it has not. This world passeth away 
and the fashion thereof. And the being whose consciousness 
is simply of the world and its fashion must perish with it. 
Indeed, such a being has not yet become an independent 
spirit, a self-existent soul. Such a being originates nothing, 
loves nothing, wills nothing save the fleeting variations of a 
fleeting world. All the faculties and joys of true spiritual life 
are lost to him, and he is lost to them. As St. Paul declares, 
“‘7d podynpa tic capxv¢ Sdvatog.” The minding of the flesh 
is death. The being is lost because it has not yet found 
itself ; is dead because it has not yet come to life. This is the 
genuine metaphysical truth and scripture declaration which 
lies at the basis of the much abused doctrine that infants 
are lost. They are not yet endowed with the power and 
joy of spiritual life. This is a self-evident truth, and those 
who see it are not to be classed with the blind believers in 
an arbitrary condemnation to be adjudged them in the future. 
Their only hope, and this view by no means shuts them 
out from hope, is that either here or elsewhere they may 
develop into spiritual life. As yet they are spiritually noth- 
ing ; or, if you wish to conceal the fact under a phrase which 
gives them the appearance of being something, you may say 
with Dorner that they are “potential punctual existences of 
future personality.” 

World consciousness, therefore, must perish with the world 
which is its object. It is spiritual death. This state therefore 
cannot be a form in which the soul is to exist eternally. One 
of the three modes of consciousness is therefore excluded from 
the sphere of eschatology. 
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The second stage of conscious life, whether in the individual 
or in the race, is self-consciousness. The understanding 
which unifies the various phenomena comes to know itself as 
distinct from those phenomena. The power of will is known 
as distinct from each separate volition. The capacity for 
pleasurable feeling is known apart from any particular joy. 
Instead of being absorbed in the fleeting sensation, emotion or 
volition of the moment, I am conscious of a universal self 
greater than any of its particular states. Iam no longer lim- 
ited to the state I happen to be in, but know myself as the 
capacity for an infinite variety of states. Herein I get my 
first glimpse of freedom. Knowing myself as the capacity for 
many states I can choose the one I will be in. I am no longer 
the passive instrument for outward force to play upon. Yet 
this fancied freedom is as yet but a fiction. I have as yet no 
reason why I should choose one state rather than another, save 
the old impulse of animal instinct and appetite. The liberty 
of indifference, though logically conceivable, is never actually 
realized. I must choose. There must be some reason for my 
choice. And as a matter of fact, in want of better reasons I 
do choose to gratify the natural appetites. I rise to eat of the 
tree of knowledge, only to fall back into conscious bondage to 
the same force of sense and circumstance which before I 
obeyed in ignorance and blindness. 

In this conscious pursuit of sensuous pleasure I soon meet a 
new force. Of the acts which I commit some are beneficial to 
myself and others; other acts are detrimental both to others 
and myself. When detrimental to myself I feel the conse- 
quence immediately on myself. When detrimental to others I 
am made to feel the evil of it through the medium of punish- 
ment. Out of this distinction between the beneficial and the 
injurious as related both to others and to myself, is born law. 
Law is the assertion that choice is not indifferent, but that all 
possible objects of choice divide themselves into two classes. 
It commands that of these two classes that shall in all cases be 
chosen which conduces to the welfare of sentient being. This 
law I do not create, nor does society create it. The Giver of 
the law is the Creator of that order of being to whose welfare 
the law has reference. The law implies a Law-giver by the 
same force of reasoning that creation implies a Creator. 
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The law, in point of fact, reveals itself immediately as soon 
as the individual or the race becomes conscious of itself. The 
liberty of indifference, the being alive without the law, is a 
logical stage rather than a historic reality. You can distin- 
guish it mentally from choice for or against law, just as you 
can distinguish the ignition from the explosion of gunpowder, 
but no one would risk his life on the interval of time between 
the two. Self-consciousness is therefore the legal stage, as 
world-consciousness was the natural. 

Nor have we yet reached reality when we say that the stage 
of self-consciousness is one of choosing between the law and 
self. The state of choosing between these two things is no 
actual state in which a soul exists. The bundles of hay are 
not equal, and man is not an ass to stand still between them if 
they were. As soon as a man reaches the power of arbitrary 
choice or formal freedom he leaves it; just as the circumfer- 
ence of a circle leaves its direction the moment it assumes it ; 
just as a falling body ceases to have any given velocity the 
moment it has attained it. This is the metaphysical truth on 
which as on a rock of adamant, rests the much-abused “ old- 
school” doctrine of man’s natural inability to fulfill the law of 
God. You must stand somewhere while you are choosing 
where to stand. And the place whereon you stand gives the 
color of its own atmosphere to your prospect, and makes its 
own proximity the irresistible claim to determine your choice. 
In unfigurative language you, a sensuous, selfish being, are to 
choose between the unselfish law and your selfish interests. 
But if you choose the law you would do it from your own 
selfish standpoint; therefore would be choosing self under 
that name. Such is our fate inherited from the sensuous ori- 
gin of our humanity. Logically I have the ability to choose 
either way. But I am primarily conscious of my own selfish 
appetites and interests. To these the soul is immediately 
linked when it first comes to consciousness; while the wider 
and universal interests on which the law is based are known 
only as they appeal through their advocates, prudence and fear 
of punishment, at the bar of enlightened self-interests. The 
particular interests of my selfish nature have the inside track. 
They are my own; while the general good presents itself as 
an outside and foreign claim. 
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Thus though possible from the point of view of abstract 
logic, obedience to the law of God by the unaided human 
will is metaphysically impossible ; and, as all will agree, as a 
matter of fact and experience it is an unreality. Disobedience 
to the law of God or sin is therefore the only actual form in 
which a soul in the stage of self-consciousness can exist. The 
liberty of choice is excluded from the possibility of perma- 
nence. It is not only not permanent; it is not even real in 
the true sense of the word. It is a logical abstraction. And 
therefore our question as to the stage of self-consciousness 
reduces itself to the question whether a soul can exist eternally 
in sin. To answer that question, we must clearly conceive 
just what sin is. 

“Sin is the transgression of the law.” Philosophically 
viewed, the characteristic of sin is its dual character. The 
Deuce is in it. In sin the conscicusness has a double object, 
the Divine Law and self. The harmonious unity of the 
primitive world-consciousness is lost; the peaceful unity of 
Spirit in consciousness of God is not attained. God and self 
are present to the conscious soul as two unreconciled opposites. 
The house is divided against itself. Yet nowhere, least of all 
in consciousness, can two unreconciled elements stand side by 
side and maintain the same proportions. One must gain at 
the expense of the other. Self will crowd out God, or God 
will crowd out self. Sin cannot remain stationary. It 
hastens on to judgment. Before the sinner only two paths 
are open. Either sin must lead to a consciousness in which 
self is supreme, and from which God is excluded ; or else to 
a God-consciousness from which sin is excluded. Our only 
remaining task is therefore to examine the two possible 
resulting states which this alternative presents. 

First take the case in which self gains the ascendancy ; 
and the intensifying consciousness of self-interest crowds out 
the sense of law and obligation. In this case man’s conscious- 
ness is narrowed down again to its starting point ; and man 
becomes a conscious servant of sense and appetite. With this 
difference however. Before it was God’s creation ; and God 
had a way for him to rise out of it. Now it is the man’s own 
doing ; and he cuts off the way to rise above it. God revealed 
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to him the holy law, in identifying himself with which he 
might escape the limitations of his individual self-life. In 
refusing obedience to that law, and excluding from conscious- 
ness and sympathy the beings whose welfare is the object of 
law, the sinner has come back down the only way God opened 
for him to go up in, closing the gates behind him. Hence- 
forth his consciousness partakes more and more of the finite 
and perishable elements of sense and appetite, and empty 
pride and hollow vanity; and becomes more and more the 
inheritor of the perishable nature of the objects it embraces. 
Sin is ever holding an increasing intercourse with the finite 
and perishable and when it finally conceives, its offspring is 
death. The wages of sin is death. In completed, ultimate or, 
as the Scripture calls it, consummate or eternal sin, there is 
complete privation of that conscious union with God and his 
spiritual creation, which constitutes spiritual life, in the only 
sense in which that term can have a precise and intelligible 
meaning. This however is a second death. Because in the 
case of mere world-consciousness ; the faculties of sympathy 
and reverence and love through which the soul becomes linked 
in conscious union with God and fellow-men had not emerged ; 
and in its latent form remained unimpaired. But in ultimate 
sin, these faculties die with the soul forever. When self has 
gained complete ascendancy, the man as a spiritual force and 
life, in conscious active relation to other spiritual beings, and 
a member of a living spiritual kingdom ceases to be. Sin 
is the very opposite of spiritual life. Sin is death as opposed 
to spiritual life. Whoever is in trespasses and sins, with 
full and final commitment to them, is dead in them. If by 
spiritual life you mean conscious participation in the spiritual 
being of God, angels and men, sin is in its very essence 
the negation of that; and eternal or ultimate sin is the 
complete exciusion of that spiritual being from the sinner’s 
consciousness. Completed sin therefore is a permanent state ; 
though it is a negative one. It is eternal death. In completed 
sin spiritual life ceases, and the faculty of such life is killed. 

The question will arise in many minds, Is this eternal death ; 
—this eternal loss of participation in the spiritual life of God 
and his creation, properly called eternal punishment? From 
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one point of view, yes. From another, no. From the point 
of view of the onlooker ; even from the point of view of the 
individual himself before the punishment is inflicted and 
death ensues, it is the most severe and terrible of punishments. 
And the more exalted any man’s spiritual life, the more terri- 
ble to him will seem this punishment which consists in the 
privation of the blessings and joys of spiritual life. From the 
point of view of the individual after the punishment is 
inflicted it would not be punishment. Indeed the soul dead in 
sin has no point of view whatever. His sin has blinded him 
to the objects of spiritual vision, and sealed forever his sight- 
less eyes. The companions of Ulysses, changed by Circe into 
swine, suffered the most terrible and degrading of evils that 
conceivably could come to man. Yet they could have no con- 
sciousness of their loss. To have been conscious of lost man- 
hood, would require them still to have been men. By others 
only could the dreadfulness of their condition be realized. In 
German phrase they suffered “an sich,” but not “ fiir sich.” 
So it is with the completed sinner in eternal spiritual death. 
He realizes not the horrors of his condition. If he did it 
would not be so horrible. For he could only realize his own 
absence of life in case he had a consciousness of Divine life 
with which to compare it. But suppose him to be conscious 
of God;—a God who if God at all, must be a God of love 
even toward him; then there would still be the possibility that 
he might embrace that love revealed to him in his conscious- 
ness of God and so escape from death. To make the case at. 
all supposable you must make God over into a Devil; in other 
words you must suppose the man to be conscious of a God 
who wills him evil. But such a God would be no longer God. 
And such a consciousness would be no real consciousness of 
God at all. The man would still, even on this supposition, be 
dead to all true spiritual life. For spiritual life that is not 
love, is unthinkable. He that loveth not abideth in death. 
And even God himself, if he ceased to love any creature with 
whom he was in conscious relation, would cease to be. The 
God which this hypothesis assumes is a dead God. It is not 
the living Lord of life. Conscious remorse could constitute 
no permanent state; for it would have God really present to 
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itself; and hence would carry in itself the hope of redemp- 
tion. And conscious despair which should be shut out from 
God completely, would have present to itself no object by 
which to measure its fallen condition. It is therefore unthink- 
able. That a soul should consciously exist in eternal hopeless 
misery, is as inconceivable, as that one of Circe’s swine should 
itself lament its loss of manhood. If a man should know 
that he was completely and utterly lost, he would not be lost ; 
for he would be conscious of higher things and that conscious- 
ness would have in itself the possibility of growth. The 
outcome of ultimate sin is eternal death. But eternal con- 
scious despair is a phrase only, to which no conceivable state 
of consciousness can be found to correspond. 

It only remains to examine the other alternative—the case 
in which the divine side of the dual consciousness gains the 
victory. The reason why self-consciousness inevitably results 
in sin, is as we saw, the fact that sense and self-interest is 
immediately present to consciousness ; while the divine law or 
the will of God is present only mediately and inferentially, as 
something foreign. As it was then expressed, sense and self 
get the inside track. In Christ, the divine Son of God, the 
case was the reverse. In him dwelt an immediate conscious- 
ness of God. The glory of the kingdom of God was the 
immediate object of his holy will. This immediate God-con- 
sciousness constituted Christ sinless and deathless. In him 
was life eternal. As the object of his consciousness was 
infinite and eternal, so his consciousness partakes of the nature 
of its object and is itself infinite and eternal. As Jesus 
expressed it, “The living Father hath sent me, and I live by 
the Father.” Thus, by virtue of his sonship, or immediate 
God-consciousness, Christ is one with God, and has eternal life 
in himself even as the Father hath life in himself. Through 
the Holy Spirit, the outgoing spirit of the conscious union of 
Son and Father, this immediate God-consciousness that is in 
Christ is imparted to all who in penitence, humility and self- 
abnegation open their hearts to its reception. To such as 
receive him, to them gives he power to become sons of God. 
Becoming thus sharers with Christ of a consciousness whose 
object is infinite and eternal, they likewise share its nature, 
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and become with Christ joint-heirs of everlasting life. “ This 
is eternal life, to know God and Jesus Christ whom he has 
sent.” The man in whom Ohrist dwells by his imparted 
spirit has an immediate consciousness of God and of God’s 
love to all his creatures. In this state he cannot sin, because 
sin is the consciousness of self as opposed to God. But this 
Christian consciousness is a state in which God’s own eternal 
nature, and his love to all his creation is an object of imme- 
diate consciousness and the direct aim of every outgoing act. 
The full realization of this consciousness is gradual. The raw 
material of sense and self is not at once wrought over into an 
expression of this higher consciousness. But the goal is really 
seen in the dim distance; and the attainment of it is already 
assured to the soul who keeps the eye fixed upon it, and fol- 
lows the straight and narrow way that leads thereto. 

A Christ-given, spiritually mediated God-consciousness is 
therefore the only positive form in which a conscious soul 
can exist in an unchanging eternity. Eternal life, or imme- 
diate conscious union with God, and eternal death, or the 
deprivation of that consciousness, and with that of all true 
spiritual consciousness, are the only alternatives which an 
analysis of the possibilities of consciousness presents, as ulti- 
mate and eternal conditions of a soul, the essence of which is 
consciousness. 

Whatever may be thought of this conclusion, the method 
by which it has been reached is the only one that can lay 
claim to a strictly metaphysical basis. Formal logic starting 
with premises picked up in imperfect and superficial courts of 
what men call justice, and dwelling exclusively on certain 
temporary aspects of a guilty conscience which knows not as 
yet the full grace of God, may work out forms of figurative 
statement which, if the realities corresponding to them could 
be conceived, would give a different conclusion. But where- 
ever metaphysics has been brought to bear upon the problem, 
whether among the early Greek Fathers, or the German Mystics 
of the Middle Ages, or English Broad Churchmen of the 
present day, the tendency has been to attach precise rather 
than figurative meaning to the scriptural terms spiritual life, 
and spiritual death, and to regard these as constituting the 
ultimate alternatives of human destiny. 
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The chief objections likely to be urged against such a view 
are that it is unscriptural and unpractical. “The Bible,” it 
will be said, “does not teach it”; “it would be unsafe to 
preach it.” 

First, as to its being unscriptural. To completely discuss 
that point would involve volumes of exegesis. Two general 
facts, however, deserve consideration before the view here pre- 
sented is condemned on scriptural grounds. From the declar- 
ation in the second chapter of Genesis, “In the day thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die,” to the closing chapters of 
the Apocalypse where the fate of the wicked is described as the 
“Second Death,” and the destiny of the righteous is recorded 
in the book of life, the phrases signifying spiritual life and 
death constitute the vast majority of all the terms employed 
to describe the ultimate state of the righteous and of the 
wicked. And again, the comparatively few passages in which 
the idea of eternal conscious suffering is supposed to be taught, 
are found chiefly in those popular and parabolic and figura- 
tive portions of the teaching of our Lord with reference to 
which he expressly said that the inner and precise significance 
was for those who had ears to hear; while the majority of 
men would of necessity see the symbol without perceiving the 
fact, and hear the description without thinking out under- 
standingly the precise conception to which it corresponds. On 
the other hand the words life and death are almost uniformly 
used in the fourth gospel and the Epistles of Paul and John— 
the writings in which especially speculative truth is intended 
to be conveyed. Not until these two facts have been well 
considered may any one venture to pronounce unscriptural a 
view of man’s final destiny which gives to these terms life 
and death more than the conventional emphasis and meaning. 
Then, too, the Scriptures have left a great many questions 
unanswered that we may find the answer for ourselves. Per- 
haps the question whether a finite soul could be eternally 
conscious of hopeless opposition between itself and God may 
be one of them. 

Finally, the objection that this view fails to make vital con- 
nection with the actual instinct and experience of mankind at 
large, even if valid, would be nothing more than might be 
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said of any of the prevailing views of eschatology. No doc- 
trines of man’s future destiny have at present any considerable 
influence over the practical conduct and character of men. 
And what little motive power is drawn from that source is 
quite as likely to be low and debasing as worthy and ennob- 
ling. This view, however, when clearly and profoundly 
grasped is intensely practical. No more searching and awak- 
ening question was ever put to the soul of man than the 
question of Jesus, “ What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own life; or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his life?’ That question, filled out to the full 
with precise and definite significance, would be the key-note of 
the practical preaching of this view. The instinct to which it 
appeals is the most practical and fundamental in human 
nature. Men are not afraid of pain and suffering. They 
undergo that every day in the pursuit of their worldly ends. 
And threats of eternal pains, while they may rouse the 
thoughtless and disturb the self-complacent hypocrite, are not 
calculated to scare any save the weak and the effeminate. 
Like Schiller’s Robber, the strong man would find a sort of 
stoic satisfaction in having an eternity in which to contemplate 
the scene of boundless woe. 

Dwarfing of being, loss of true spiritual life is on the con- 
trary the thing above all others from which men shrink with 
instinctive horror. The most repulsive aspect of sin is its 
meanness. The most detestable quality of soul is smallness. 
And it is just that aspect of sin and the sinner, its narrowing 
and belittling character, on which this view of eschatology 
seizes. The final outcome of this dwarfing of the soul, result- 
ing in the ultimate extinction of all high and lofty aims, all 
sublime aspirations, all broad and generous sympathies, and all 
pure and holy loves—this is the fearful outer darkness of end- 
less perdition which it holds before the persistent sinner as his 
dreadful destiny. It asks men to strip themselves, like Job, of 
fortune, family and friends, and then see whether they have 
anything left to live for. If they have not; if in such a case 
they would curse God and die; or in modern language, if they 
would then drag out a mere soulless, mechanical existence, 
destitute of any true enthusiasm or noble aim, or generous 
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emotion, it tells them that they have no real life within them, 
and points them to the self-sacrificing life and spirit of Jesus 
Christ as their only escape from death, and to active service in 
his righteous kingdom for their sole hope of life eternal. It 
does not promise to scoop up the mean, the selfish, the miserly, 
who cling blindly to some pet form of dogma as a policy in- 
suring to themselves a well-fed, soft-bedded bliss, from which 
all who dared to differ from them shall be excluded. It 
declares with merciless rigor that from him who hath not the 
genuine spirit of Christ and true, self-sacrificing participation 
in his kingdom of love to all mankind, from him shall be 
taken beyond all hope of recovery the little semblance of life 
he has. And to him that hath this true union with God in 
Christ, though at first it be faint and scarcely perceptible even 
to himself, it promises the infinite riches of the Divine life 
which only eternity is adequate to unfold. 
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Articte IL.—VIRTUE, FROM A SCIENTIFIC 
STANDPOINT. 


THE term virtue is used in two slightly different senses: (1), 
As a quality of a mental exercise or state. (2), As a mental 
exercise or state itself. Using the word in the latter sense, I 
propose to enquire what is virtue, or what state or exercise of 
the mind does the word represent—a question which though 
much discussed is still unsettled, and to-day divides theology 
into two great schools. 

Moral exercises—such as are virtuous or the opposite—“ are 
such,” says the great Edwards, “as are attended with the 
desert or worthiness of either blame or praise.” “A moral 
action,” says Prof. Cochran, “is (1) one of which it may 
rationally be said, it ought or ought not to be done; or one 
which a moral being may justly be required to do, or forbear 
doing: (2) One for which the agent is blame- or praiseworthy, 
and therefore deserving reward or punishment.” In other 
words it is an exercise to which obligation pertains, or one 
which accords or discords with Moral Law. 

Virtue then is identical with love, the great imperative of 
that law. “All virtue,” says Edwards, “may be resolved into 
love for others, God, or his creatures.” “All virtue,” says 
Dr. Dwight, “is summed up in the fulfillment of these two 
commands: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.” “Love,” says Dr. N. 
W. Taylor, “is the sum of God’s requirements, as it fully 
meets and satisfies the claims of God upon men.” “On these 
two commands,” says the great teacher, “hang the whole law 
and the prophets.” ‘“ Love is the fulfilling of the law,” is the 
declaration of the inspired apostle. Love and virtue, then, I 
shall use as interchangeable terms, and my enquiry is, what is 
their exact scientific import ? 

Mental phenomena are divided into two classes, free and 
necessary. An exercise is free when the agent could, at the 
time and in the circumstances, do otherwise ; necessary, when 
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at the time and in the circumstances he could not do otherwise. 
This distinction is perfect. Every exercise of the human 
mind is either free or necessary. No one can be both. 

In which of these classes resides the moral element? “In 
both, but primarily in the latter,” answers the hyper-Calvinist, 
putting, as he does, moral character into something back of 
the will, and making sin and holiness entities which may be 
created and transmitted. The question is a vital one—What 
does God require and forbid, and for what does he call the 
sinful soul to repentance ’/—one in reference to which no 
Christian teacher should remain in doubt. 

Do we find the moral element in necessary phenomena ? 
Are exercises which could by no possibility be avoided either 
good or ill deserving? Isa child justly punished for remem- 
bering the experiences of yesterday, or for the prevalence of 
the Asiatic cholera, or for any event in which it had neither 
choice nor voluntary agency? By definition, a necessary act 
is one the agent could not in the circumstances avoid; to say 
he ought is saying he ought to perform, not a miracle, that is 
thinkable, but an impossibility, that to which infinite power is 
inadequate. If there bea first and self-evident truth, challeng- 
ing the assent of all minds, and never questioned outside the 
domain of theology, it is that ability is commensurate with 
obligation, that men are responsible for only such exercises as 
they could avoid. “Ask,” says Prof. Stuart, “all courts of 
justice from the highest to the lowest Ask all legisla- 
tive bodies who have any sense of justice, whether they make 
laws which render guilty those who never voluntarily trans- 
gress them, and they give but one answer. Indeed, there 
never has been, is not, and from the nature of the case there 
never can be any difference of opinion on this point of per- 
sonal guilt.” * “No man,” says Prof. Harris, “can blame or 
praise himself, or feel reponsible for any event which is in no 
way dependent on his own free will.” + I will not insult the 
intelligence of my readers by fortifying a position so obvious, 
but will assume, as an axiomatic truth, that only free exercises 
can be either right or wrong, sinful or holy. 

To what department of the mind do free exercises belong? 


* Bib. Rep., 1839. + Phil. Basis of Theism, p. 866. 
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Is freedom an attribute of the intelligence? Is perceiving, 
thinking, believing, remembering, knowing, or any other mere 
intellection a free exercise? Let us test the question: The 
agent, we will suppose, stands with open eyes, gazing into the 
cloudless sky. In these precise circumstances can he avoid 
perceiving it to be blue? The act of gazing and that of per- 
ceiving are distinct. The former is admittedly free; is the 
latter? Evidently nothing is more necessary. In the full 
possession of his powers he remembers what occurred yester- 
day. Is there any more freedom here? Certainly not. With 
his present knowledge he believes the earth is round. Can he 
believe otherwise? He knows the whole is greater than a 
part. Can he avoid knowing this, or cease knowing it, as he 
can cease talking or writing? Is any intellectual exercise free ¢ 
No; our cognitions, no sane man can doubt, fall into the cate- 
gory of the most iron necessity. Therefore they do not, and 
cannot involve the moral element. 

We control, to a limited extent, it is readily admitted, the 
conditions of these intellections. We can gaze into the sky or 
decline doing so. We can turn attention to or away from 
truth, and render ourselves indirectly responsible for percep- 
tions and opinions, but to attach moral character to anything 
beyond voluntary complicity with them, would indicate a great 
lack of discrimination. 

Is freedom an attribute of the sensibility? That feelings 
are helpful or hurtful, that they are a pretty accurate index 
of moral character there is no doubt, but do they fall into 
the category of free and moral phenomena? The word Jove, I 
am aware, is used, used correctly, to designate emotions of 
fondness, attachment, etc. The mother, as she presses her 
babe to her breast, says, “I love it.” She does love her dar- 
ling, but are these emotions of the nature of virtue? Are they 
the kind of love the moral law requires? If exercised 
supremely toward God, and equally toward men, would they 
satisfy its claims ¢ 

Let us apply the test: I put my hand into the fire. The 
act is free, is the feeling of pain which results also free? In 
the precise circumstances in which I suffer, can I avoid suffer- 
ing? Certainly not. No event more clearly falls into the 
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category of necessity. Consequently, whatever may be said of 
the act, the feeling can be neither right nor wrong. I turn 
my attention to some object of suffering, and feelings of pity 
result. Is not the relation here between the act and feeling 
precisely the same? [I call to mind some wrong to which I 
have been subjected, and feelings of indignation are aroused, 
plainly by a law just as necessary. I look upon some object 
of beauty or deformity and feelings of admiration or aversion 
instantly arise, and as the current of thought changes, so 
changes the current of feeling, with as little fealty to my will 
as the flow of the river from its source. I can put into opera- 
tion causes, doubtless, which will arrest or increase these 
feelings, as I can causes which will divert the current of the 
stream, but certainly moral character can be ascribed to nothing 
but the voluntary act. 

So fixed and necessary is this relation between thought and 
feeling, the skillful artist can sit down and play upon the 
strings of another’s soul, evoking from that wondrous instru- 
ment melody or discord, as he can from his cathedral organ, 
but the emotion and the music are equally devoid the free. 
consequently the moral element. 

The drunkard is indirectly responsible for his appetite, for it 
is the result of his own conduct; but it is in the conduct 
exclusively the moral element resides. When the intoxicant is 
swallowed, the whole guilt is incurred. Were the Divine 
Hand at that moment to interfere, and set aside the effect, his 
ill desert would neither be increased nor diminished. As well 
call the fire the incendiary kindles sinful as the drunkard’s 
appetite, or any other appetite or feeling human beings expe- 
rience. 

But are not anger and envy, revenge and hate wrong, and 
fortitude and patience, and complacency in goodness right ? 
They are desirable or undesirable, and therefore it is right or 
wrong to cherish them, as it is to harbor stolen property. 
Many of these passions also involve the voluntary element. 
Revenge, e. g., is a purpose as well as a feeling, but it is to the 
former only moral character attaches. We look in vain for 
the voluntary or the moral element among the phenomena of 
the intellect or of the sensibility. Our intellections and emo- 
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tions are in the circumstances necessarily what they are, and 
ean be neither good nor ill-deserving. 

May not feeling enter as an essential element into virtue ? 
Is not the love which fulfills the law the blending of the emo- 
tional and voluntary factors? This is the génerally accepted 
view. “Loving God supremely,” says Albert Barnes, “is fix- 
ing the affections supremely upon him.” Here are both 
factors, and as they are so inseparably allied perhaps no prac- 
tical harm comes of this definition. Still it is scientifically 
incorrect, and attended with insuperable difficulties, 

(1.) As feeling is in itself a necessary phenomenon, and as 
no combination can change its nature or invest it with the 
moral element, it is difficult to understand how it can become 
a constituent part of virtue. 

(2.) This definition makes moral character of all things the 
most unstable and fluctuating. It comes, and goes, and 
changes, as the ever restless feelings change. The cloud on 
the sky and the spray on the river are not more obedient to 
every surrounding influence. 

(3.) Feeling, if an essential element of virtue, must be 
present in every virtuous act. An honest purpose to obey 
God, if they are absent, is not obedience. The tired and worn 
spirit, incapable through exhaustion or paroxysms of pain, of 
any particular emotions, is incapable of virtue, or any exercise 
acceptable to God. 

(4.) If emotions are essential to love, it is not always easy 
to exercise this virtue. Can any one tell us how to love our 
enemies, if this be the meaning of the word; or how to put 
forth any feeling worthy the name, toward the traducer, the 
evil doer, or the “evil one;” or how the hardened sinner, or 
the dying impenitent, whose half delirious thought can hardly 
reach the idea of God, can exercise toward him gratitude or 
affection? Would any intelligent man urge him to attempt it / 
Yet God requires of him supreme love even then and there, 
and his destiny depends upon rendering it. 

(5.) We are required to love God with a// the heart and 
mind and might. This certainly implies feelings, if they are 
an essential part of-love, up to the very verge of one’s capaci- 
ties—a degree which would unfit him for the ordinary duties 
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of life, and soon destroy life itself. Is suicide what the great 
commandment of the law requires? Christ loved the Father 
with all his soul; was he constantly wrought up to the highest 
point of emotion? No. 
‘* Christ had his sorrows when he shed 
Those tears, Jerusalem, for thee ; 
And when his trembling followers fled, 

In his dark hour of agony.” 
And he had his joys. He was the subject of all the variety and 
diversity of feelings which ordinarily play over the field of 
human consciousness, yet when roused like the billowy sea, 
and when calm as the summer noon, he loved with equal 
and perfect strength. Surely his love was deeper than the 
fluctuations and spray of emotion. 

(6.) The law requires us to love our neighbor as ourselves, 
or to love every one with given, and consequently equal 
strength ; and if emotion is an essential element of love, to 
exercise equal affection for all. The wife is required to feel 
the same attachment to the stranger and the debauchee she 
does to her husband, and the loved ones who call her mother. 
All the special endearments which bind families together are 
forbidden, and the sweetest, holiest relations of this life are 
legislated against. ’ 

(7.) Just now it seems to me it is the ethzcal element of our 
religion, rather than the emotional, which needs to be empha- 
sized. The latter is cheap and very common. Ancient Israel 
while “fasting for strife and debate” “took delight in ap- 
proaching to God ;” the word of the prophet, while they did it 
not, fell on their ear “like a very lovely song of one that hath 
a pleasant voice and can play well on an instrument;” and 
few now can gaze out on the wild bright spring or autumn 
day, or on the wilder and more mysterious night, spreading its 
great mop of stars above them, without emotions of reverence 
and gratitude toward the great artificer; and fewer still can 
go to dark Gethsemane, where the man of sorrows “ weeps in 
blood,” without kindred feelings. Multitudes take this mere 
sentimentalism for Christian experience, and make its repro- 
duction the ne plus ultra of Christian endeavor. The Chris- 
tian teacher should avoid definitions which foster delusions so 


common and fatal. 
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Virtue or love resides in the wld exclusively. Nothing is 
right or wrong, sinful or holy, blame- or praiseworthy but its 
exercises and states. “The element of morality,” says Presi- 
dent Fairchild, “is found in the will alone; this is a necessary 
and intuitive judgment and must be accepted as an axiom in 
morals.”* “The love,” says Prof. Harris, “which it [the 
Law] requires is not natural affection; it is not emotion, or 
desire, or passion ; it is the free choice of the supreme object 
of service.” How perfectly this accords with the formal 
definitions of the sacred word! ‘This is the love of God, 
that ye keep his commandments.” ‘ This is the love of God, 
that ye walk after his commandments.” “He that hath my 
commandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.” 
“ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” “Let us not love in word and tongue 
but in deed and in truth.” “Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
This truth is woven into the very texture of the Bible. It 
stands forth on every page. It is not the thinker, the feeler, 
but the doer who is justified or condemned. There is not 
in the sacred volume a single command which can be either 
obeyed or transgressed by a simple intellection or emotion. 

In the realm of metaphysical theology, this is a pivotal 
truth. It is decisive of the whole question of innate or con- 
stitutional sinfulness. Sin resides in choice alone, therefore it 
cannot be predicated of “nature,” “taste,” “ propensity,” or 
of anything back of the will, and all the theories of inherited, 
constitutional, and transmitted sin are mere figments. The 
child may be born with strong animal propensities, but this is 
a calamity rather than a crime, and demands pity rather than 
punishment. On the other hand, regarding those amiable 
natural traits which adorn the youth and age of so many im- 
penitent men as virtuous, is equally illogical. Like rainbows 
and cloud-pictures they are beautiful, but only right choices 
are meritorious. The prevalent idea also that some occult 
holiness may be buried in the heart of one whose life is sinful, 
or some occult sin in the heart of one whose life is holy, is 
equally absurd and untruthful. 

Our inquiries, then, after virtue must be limited to the will. 


* Moral Phil., p. 17. + Phil. Basis of Theism, p. 207. 
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Here we find two classes of exercises, (1) choices, (2) executive 
volitions. No one will claim that the element for which we 
are in search resides in the latter. These, therefore, we rule 
out, and narrow our enquiries to choices. And here we find 
it necessary to make another subdivision. There are two dis- 
tinct classes of choices, (1) ultimate, or choices of ends, or of 
objects for their own sake. (2), Subordinate, or choices of 
means to secure ends. The object of one is the good, of the 
other is the useful; one is the choice of absolute, the other of 
relative good. One, for convenience, we may call intentions, 
the other, choices. 

We see, e. g., a man laboring in his field, or selling goods 
over his counter. On enquiry we ascertain that the choice 
which actuates him is that of money. But as money is not a 
good in itself, and therefore cannot be chosen for its own sake, 
we recognize his choice as subordinate, and look for an ulte- 
rior end to which money sustains the relation of means. This, 
on farther enquiry, we ascertain to be the welfare of the king- 
dom of God, or “the good of being in general.” This choice 
we recognize at once as ultimate, for we can hardly conceive 
the “good of being” to be chosen for other than its own sake. 
In one or both of these classes we must find the moral element, 
for we look for it in vain elsewhere. 

Does it reside in subordinate choices? Such choices are 
free, and we ordinarily speak of them as good or ill deserving. 
Still a little reflection will satisfy us that the moral quality we 
ascribe to them resides primarily in the ultimate choices, of 
which they are but the manifestation and expression. 

(i.) It is not possible to characterize any conduct as subject- 
ively right or wrong which fails to reflect, or somehow reveal 
the intention behind it. Ask the child whether one is good or 
ill deserving for preaching the word, “ bestowing all his goods 
to feed the poor,” or even taking human life. “It depends 
upon the motive,” is his answer. He knows it is the ¢ntention 
which determines the moral quality of actions—that purpose- 
less conduet is as void the moral, or even the rational element, 
as the contortions of epilepsy. 

(2.) I repeat the same thought substantially in saying that it 
is not possible for a man to condemn himself or for any one 
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to condemn him, for conduct, however unfortunate in its 
results, knowing his intention was right; or to approve him- 
self, or for any one to approve him, for conduct, however 
fortunate, knowing his intention was wrong. No man was 
ever justly rewarded or punished for anything but his inten- 
tion, for in nothing else is he blame- or praiseworthy. This 
principle is, I think, recognized by all just tribunals. It 
accords with the unerring verdict of conscience and with the 
word of God. “Reward them according to their endeavors,” 
is the decision of the highest court. 

(3.) Carrying into execution one’s intentions, or failing to 
do so, neither adds nor detracts from his merit or demerit. 
The assassin is none the less guilty because he is unable to 
strike the fatal blow; nor is the dying saint less virtuous 
because his hands and tongue refuse longer to execute the 
behests of his benevolent heart; nor has God added anything 
to his original holiness by peopling space with worlds. 
“There is,” says Kant, “nothing in the world, and we cannot 
conceive of anything out of the world, which can be held to 
be good without qualification except a good will This 
good will is good not on account of its effects or its fitness to 
accomplish any given end, but simply in itself as a right choice 
or purpose. It is therefore to be prized incomparably higher 
for its own sake than anything which comes to pass to gratify 
any desire, or even all desires together. Even if the good will 
is unable to carry its purpose into execution still the good will 
would remain, and it would have its worth in itself, like a 
jewel which glitters with its own luster. Success or failure 
neither adds to or takes from this worth. These are like the 
settings of the gem, convenient for handling, and setting it 
forth to notice, but unheeded by the lapidary in estimating its 
real worth.”* 

I am safe in saying there is but one right thing in itself, and 
but one wrong thing in itself; that is ultimate choice—the 
purpose lying back of executive choices and volitions, more 
permanent than the eternal hills, the incarnation of character, 
the fountain of actions, the supreme, responsible, controlling 
principle of the soul. Here, and here only, we find the object 


of our search. 
* Metaphysical Ethics, pp. 2, 3. 
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The primary error of the hyper-Calvinistic school lies in not 
only overlooking this fact, but in ignoring any such thing as 
intention. It is not in all their theology. ‘“ Taste,” “nature,” 
“disposition ” have taken its place. These, and not the supreme 
choice, dominate the human soul; they are the primary seat of 
good and ill deserving, constitute the heart, and are the foun- 
tain whence all other streams flow. Hence, by logical neces- 
sity, the doctrines of Passive Regeneration, Unconditional 
Election, Limited Atonement, Necessitated Will, and Propa- 
gated Sin. The enthronement of ultimate choice, its restora- 
tion to its proper place, and a little logic would relieve this 
system of all such absurdities, and evolve a theology in har- 
mony with the word of God and the nature of man. To show 
that I do not overstate the importance of such a substitution, 
allow me to quote from Prof. Charles Hodge :* “ We proceed,” 
he says, “ therefore, to state where the difference [between the 
Old and New Calvinist] really lies. All the old Calvinists 
hold that the veswlt of the Holy Spirit’s operation on the soul 
is a holy principle or disposition ; Dr. Cox, if I understand 
him, holds that the result is a holy act. This is the whole 
ground of debate, and to lookers-on it may appear rather too 
narrow to be worth disputing about. Dr. Cox, however, seems 
to think this is a subject of vital importance affecting deeply 
our views of the whole system of divine truth, and our manner 
of preaching; involving the high questions of the grounds of 
man’s accountability, the nature of sin and holiness, and of 
human liberty. And here we are sorry to say we agree with 
him. We are afraid this is a turning-point. We do not see 
how it is possible to hold together the tattered shreds of Cal- 
vinism if this ground be assumed. Is Calvinism then a mere 
metaphysical system? We think not, but there are some met- 
aphysical principles utterly inconsistent with it; that indiffer- 
ence is necessary to freedom is one, and that morality consists 
in acts alone, we fear is another.” 

Defining virtue then as right ultimate choice it remains to 
enquire what is a rzght¢ ultimate choice, on what object does it 
terminate? The answer to this question is given in the reason 
and consequently there can be no difference of opinion respect- 


* Princeton Review, 1880. Art. Regeneration. 
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ing it. What is a rational being bound to choose? Good, 
evidently, the valuable. He cannot conceive of obligation to 
choose anything else. Good will, then, or benevolence, is the 
equivalent, the synonym, the scientific definition of virtue. 
It is the essence of all right character, “the fulfilling of the 
law,” and of all the claims which can rest upon a moral being. 
All virtuous choices and conduct are but expressions of benev- 
olence, and borrow their moral quality from it, as the moon 
borrows its light from the sun. Nothing else is strictly right ; 
nothing else secures the approbation of conscience and of God. 

Just what this good is which the reason reveals as the proper 
object of choice—whether it be happiness alone, or whether 
other elements enter into it, it is not important to enquire. I 
will call it well being, or the “welfare of being in general.” 
The choice of this for its own sake I conceive to be the 
essence and totality of virtue. 

Is there any other virtue? Is more than one right intention 
possible? I answer no; virtue wherever it exists is essen- 
tially the same thing. It is the choice of good for its own 
sake. But good cannot be chosen for its own sake without 
choosing the highest good—all good, good as such. Choosing 
more than all is impossible; choosing less is sinful; choosing 
anything else would not be a moral, or even a rational exercise. 
Benevolence then, and nothing else, is virtue. 

We come to the question, what is s/n, or a wrong ultimate 
choice—the most difficult question of ethics. (1.) It cannot 
be a mere negation, or a refusal to choose the end intelligence 
dictates, for the sufficient reason such a choice is not ultimate. 
(2.) Nor can it be the choice of evi for its own sake. 
Whether such a choice is possible or not, it is so far as we 
know never made. (3.) Nor is it the ultimate choice of one’s 
personal good, for this would be right, were there no other 
interest to choose. It cannot then be per sesin. It is doubtful, 
also, whether one could aim at his own highest welfare with- 
out becoming benevolent, as the only rational means of 
securing this end. Sin must be the preference of some lesser 
to the greater good—a choice which carries with it a disregard 
of the good of being—a self pleasing at the virtual expense 
and sacrifice of the general welfare—a betrayal of infinite 
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interests at the dictates of impulse and passion. “Sin,” says 
Prof. Harris, “ which is the essential] evil, consists in self-isola- 
tion. .... Sin and evil arise when a person by his own free 
choice isolates himself from the system by choosing himself 
as his supreme object of service, and so puts himself into 
antagonism to both God and man, and does what he can to 


mar the order and beauty of the system and resist and annul 


its supreme law.”* 


Are there degrees of virtue and sinfulness? Of the latter 
there certainly are. The Saviour asserts the fact, and gives 
the ground on which it rests, in speaking of the relative ill- 
desert of those who know, and of those who do not know their 
master’s will, and yet do things worthy of stripes. He makes 
the guilt of sin increase with the light under which it is com- 
mitted, or with the apprehended value of the good which it 
sacrifices. The murder of Garfield was a greater sacrifice of 
apprehended interests than the cheating of a landlord, and 
therefore a greater crime. 

There are also degrees of virtue. God is infinitely more 
virtuous than any and all created intelligences together. The 
reason doubtless is, the good he apprehends and chooses is 
infinitely broader than that apprehended and chosen by any 
other being. Virtue and sinfulness then vary by the same 
law—one, by the apprehended value of the good regarded, and 
the other by the apprehended value of the good disregarded. 
The virtue of the Christian then may vary from time to time, 
as his sense of the value of the general interest, which he lives 
to subserve, is stimulated or obscured. 

If the views presented in this paper are correct, it is not 
possible for virtue and sin to coéxist in the same mind. They 
may alternate; the virtuous man may become sinful, and the 
sinful man virtuous, but they cannot be both at the same time. 
Virtue is the choice of the welfare of being. Sin involves the 
refusal to make this choice. To say the two may blend, or 
that a choice may be both sinful and holy, or in part sinful 
and in part holy, involves the contradiction of asserting that 
one may both make a virtuous choice and at the same time 
refuse to make it. Sin and holiness mutually exclude each 


* Phil. Basis of Theism, p. 211. 
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other. Moral character is either sinful or holy, wholly right 
or wholly wrong. A mixed moral action is in the nature of 
things an impossibility. 

May not virtuous choices vary in catenaiian and in this 
respect be more or less perfect? We speak, I am aware, of 
strong and feeble purposes, but I incline to the view that these 
qualities pertain to the considerations and feelings which 
solicit and sustain a purpose rather than to the purpose itself. 
A purpose or choice, it seems to me, is in its own nature com- 
plete and perfect. What can be the meaning of the injune- 
tion, “choose strongly,” “purpose intensely?’ Color and 
weight may, I think, be as properly predicated of choices as 
intensity. 

May not the Christian, under the influence of sudden 
impulse, act inconsistently with his ruling choice ‘and commit 
sin while retaining his benevolent intention? This question 
involves the absurdity of asking whether one may not sin in 
doing what he had no intentio of doing; or whether one may 
not do wrong while intending to do right. In the estimation 
of men he possibly may, but not in the sight of God, “who 
seeth not as man seeth,” nor in the view of conscience, or of 
any intelligent, impartial judge. To say he may, is a denial 
of the unquestioned fact that intentions determine the moral 
quality of actions. 

We may, I think, assert as a great philosophical as well as 
biblical truth, that “no man can serve two masters ;” that “a 
good tree cannot bring forth corrupt fruit, nor a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit.” ‘ Make the tree good and its fruit 
good, or the tree corrupt and its fruit corrupt,” is a precept of 
science as well as of revelation. 

Our subject affords us the scientific definition of regeneration. 
The word designates a change of moral character—a change 
from a condition of blame-worthiness to that of praise-worthi- 
ness, or from an object of the divine disapproval to that of the 
divine approval. But moral character lies primarily in the 
ultimate choice; then regeneration is primarily a change of 
the ultimate choice. It is the acceptance of the welfare of 
being in place of self-pleasing as the end of pursuit. The 
Holy Spirit is active, doubtless, in all such changes, and we 
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may reverently ascribe them to him, but the idea that the 
influences, by which he secures them, are physical or compul- 
sory, or other than persuasive, is at war with all the laws of 
the human mind, and all the teachings of the Sacred Word. 

Regeneration sooner or later carries with it, as results, new 
thoughts, and feelings, and choices, and conduct, and we may, 
if we choose, include all these in its definition. I only con- 
tend that it is primarily a change of the supreme choice, and 
in the nature of things must be made by the subject himself. 

It is objected that the view presented in this paper makes 
moral character exceedingly unstable—that like the pendulum 
one may swing from one moral extreme to the other, back and 
forth, as the hours pass. Viewing moral character, not as the 
prevailing predominant condition of the agent, but as the atti- 
tude of his will at the moment toward the right end of life, 
such fluctuations are doubtless possible and frequent. The 
will of the newly-made convert, in the imperfection of his 
knowledge and feelings, may oscillate for a season, like the 
disturbed needle, but its whole tendency is to permanence, and 
when fixed there is nothing in the universe more unchanging. 

Even subordinate choices are often exceedingly persistent. 
The youth chooses wealth as the means of self-gratification, 
and when age has shed its snows on his temples his trembling 
hands are still reaching out for gold. If this is true of a subor- 
dinate, what shall we say of an ultimate choice! These 
heavens will probably pass away sooner. There is almost 
nothing else about a human soul so immovable. The 
choice of self-pleasing is made in the early years of childhood, 
and unless yielded through an influence greater than human 
the subject will bear it to another world, and retain it while 
life and being last. The change of such a choice may well be 
denominated “the new birth” for there can be none other so 
deep, and radical, and far-reaching. Prof. Phelps has well 
said, “such is the imperial will of man, by which it is his 
privilege and peril to be what he will, that a purpose toward 
immutability grows out of its nature, and accumulates with 
time. Once bent one way, the spring coils that way forever. 
Once set in the chosen mould, the compound indurates into 
granite. Such is character in the ultimate notion of it. A 
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creation by man’s own act—a free creation, a creation which can 
be reversed—yet once in being it tends to deathless being like 
that of God.”* The chief danger is that we shall accept as 
conversion to God some change less radical than that of this 
“imperial will.” 

It is farther objected that putting religion primarily into the 
voluntary department of our nature makes it cold, intellectual, 
and simply ethical. But here is precisely where the inspired 
apostle placed it. ‘Pure religion and undefiled before our 
God and Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and keep himself unspotted from the world.” 
In other words benevolence, or the principle which finds 
expression in benevolent and upright conduct, is before our 
God and Father pure and undefiled religion. Is such a reli- 
gion as this cold, intellectual, heartless? Precisely the opposite 
is true. From a soul dominated by the selfish principle all the 
fresher springs of feeling are gradually drying up; all the ten- 
derer, sweeter emotions, like buried embers, are dying out and 
giving place to the cold, gloomy and malign. This silent pro- 
cess is going on in every unrenewed heart. Selfishness is self 
isolation, and cannot but deaden the affections, wither the soul, 
and dissever every link which binds it to kindred being. 
Benevolence is the panacea. With the power of an enchant- 
ress it makes the soul’s emotions gush forth like the waters 
from the smitten rock. 

With the great Edwards and Finney, I make virtue the syn- 
onym of benevolence. What else can it be? What else 
satisties the reason, hushes the murmurs of conscience into 
song, fills the soul with the peace of God? What else is so 
fascinating? What other beauty like “the beauty of holiness ?” 
Whose are the graves we keep fresh with our tears, the mem- 
ories we weave into our songs, the names we will not let die? 
The men of consecrated lives, the servants of their generation. 
Even infidelity and atheism honor and revere such names. 

With this definition of virtue how dread and obligatory the 
Divine law! Were its great imperative “thou shalt feel 
supreme affection toward God, and equal toward men” the 
question would instantly arise “ What for?” The combined 


* The New Birth, p. 55. : 
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feeling of the world cannot feed a starving beggar, or comfort 
a homeless child, or control a human choice. Such a law 
would fail to secure the sanction of reasor., for it would be 
neither feasible nor obligatory. The conviction that this is 
what the law of love requires, and that the sanctions of 
heaven and hell are behind it, cannot but be terrible in its 
practical workings. On the other hand, the requirement of 
good will among the offspring of God, of the devotion of 
each to the highest welfare of all, commends itself to every 
man’s conscience, and compels every man’s intellect, whether 
his heart shall accord or not, to unite in the great acclaim, 
“Just and righteous are thy ways, thou King of Saints.” 
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ArticLtE IIL—THE STATES GENERAL OF FRANCE.* 


I. THE ORIGIN OF THE STATES GENERAL. 


THE States General of France, like the Diet of Germany 
and the English Parliament, first took shape in the political 
and social conditions accompanying the decline of Feudalism. 
They survived only three centuries; during that period even 
they did not remain a fixed and definitely constituted factor of 
the government. Yet they had a mission, a history full of 
significance ; they exerted an influence that even to-day has not 
wholly ceased to be felt. The iron hand of absolutism seemed 
to crush out for centuries among the French all disposition 
toward popular rule; but the Revolution of 1789 with its 
violence and horrors was only the penalty France had to suffer 
for allowing the States General to decline. It is a striking 
illustration of the persistency of force in natura] tendencies 
that to-day France is a representative democracy. 

The great “law of perfectibility” applies to human institu- 
tions as well as to human lives. All fall short of the ideal ; 
yet some seem to have fulfilled the purpose of their existence 
much better than others. Failures, however, are often more 
instructive than successes; they reveal with greater clearness 
causes, dangers, possible remedies. No portion of political 
history is more suggestive, or presents more sharply the difti- 
culties which popular government has to meet, than the record 
of the attempts of the French to establish a representative 
institution. 

The States General first assembled in 1302. But that first 
meeting marked the climax of centuries of progress; in the 


*It is proposed in a series of articles to treat briefly the Origin, 
Organization, Powers and Functions, and Causes of Decline, of the 
States General of France. For a preliminary discussion see the July 
New Englander, Art. III., ‘‘ The Genesis of Modern Free Institutions.” 
I regret that lack of space precludes the insertion of references to 
authorities, as well as the text of the laws and ordinances upon which 
many of the statements are based. 
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mind of a people great ideas mature but slowly. Dim fore- 
shadowings of representative government may be traced in 
the very beginnings of French history. All the various ele- 
ments that blended together to make up the French nationality 
contributed each a part to the structure of French liberties. 
The Kelt, the Roman, and the Teuton, each had something to 
do with fixing in the mind of the people the principle of rep- 
resentation, which, when well-nigh obliterated amid the strife 
and anarchy of temporal powers, was retained and handed 
down to a brighter day in the organization of the Church. 

Long before the birth of Christ the Keltic peoples of Gaul 
had reached the highest point of their independent develop- 
ment. They had made some progress in the arts; and in the 
rudiments of civilization far surpassed their Teutonic neigh- 
bors. The soil was cultivated under a tenure much like that 
of Feudalism. Each man of wealth was surrounded by a 
band of retainers who, under an honorable and easy clientship, 
tilled the fields and conducted his business or served as his 
force in war. Politically Gaul was pervaded by a spirit of 
independence and love of freedom. The country was divided 
up among many tribes or peoples, each of which jealously 
defended its territory and guarded its autonomy. The tribal 
organization was essentially democratic, the underlying princi- 
ple everywhere being that of election. Each year a civil chief 
and a military leader were chosen by the people. In the Gallic 
character however there was a spirit of restless impulse and 
fickleness that twenty centuries has not obliterated, that 
appears among the French of to-day; changes in government 
were hence very frequent. Sometimes a man becoming more 
influential than the rest usurped the supreme power; occa- 
sionally a circle of aristocrats for a time held sway ; but sooner 
or later the people asserted their rights and regained their 
authority. War was the usual occupation of great landholders, 
who, supported by their clients, were continually engaging in 
private battles. To so great an extent was individuality made 
prominent that at times there was almost complete anarchy. 
More than once foreign powers gained a foot-hold in Gaul by 
being called in to settle intestine difficulties. 

But behind all the strifes of both tribes and parties there 
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was an influence that tended to bring about the unity and har- 
mony of all Gaul. The Druids formed a mysterious and 
powerful hierarchy from whose mandates there was no appeal. 
Above the individual, above the State, as endowed with author- 
ity from the unseen world, they terrified into submission the 
fierce spirit of a people that owned no other control. With 
austere countenance and strange dress, with an imposing ritual 
of service, always attractive to the Gaul (as to his French 
descendant), and with the horrible rites of human sacrifice 
they held the worshiper in awe. They alone had knowledge ; 
from generation to generation they handed down a body of 
science both physical, moral, and political. To them therefore 
was entrusted the administration of justice. Whoso obeyed 
not their decrees was ever after treated as an outcast. In each 
state the Druids formed the supreme tribunal; but further 
than this there was a religious and judicial unity of all Gaul. 
Once each year the Druids from every part assembled at a 
point in the country of the Carnutes, probably in the vicinity 
of modern Dreux. Hither from all quarters were brought 
disputes and dissensions, and with the assembly of priests the 
ultimate decision rested. Differences between states, as well 
as between great men or parties of the same state were thus 
settled. At the head of all the Druids was one who possessed 
well-nigh supreme authority over them. At his death the 
members of the order most eminent in wisdom and dignity 
succeeded ; but if no one stood forth prominently above the 
others, the oftice was filled by election. 

In Caesar’s time the Gauls were degenerating. The growth 
of towns and the rapid increase of wealth had introduced 
marked divisions of classes, while the decline of society was 
hastened by corrupting contact with the Greeks. Honorable 
clientship had sunk to slavery. Only two ranks, the Druids 
and the Knights, possessed any authority or dignity. Of the 
common people “the greater part,” says Caesar, “ being over- 
whelmed by debt or by the weight of taxation or by the 
oppression of the powerful, place themselves in subjection to 
the nobles. These have over them the same rights as masters 
over slaves.” \ The country was in a state of ceaseless ferment | 
Some states were struggling for the supremacy of all Gaul, 
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and to these most of the others were forced to pay tribute. 
The authority of the Druids both as administrators of justice 
and as arbiters in disputes had declined ; their strongest influ- 
ence was no longer in Gaul but in Britain. In each state 
there were factions, and usurpations of power were frequent. 
Yet the public offices were filled by election, and no tyranny 
was long endured. A council, or senate, formed an essential 
part of the machinery of government; its nature however 
cannot be definitely determined. It appears to have been a 
body of considerable authority, and to it were restricted all 
discussions on matters of state. Some have maintained that 
the Gauls had a national or federal council, at which deputies 
from the different states met and took measures for the gené- 
ral good. The evidence for the existence of such an organiza- 
tion is, however, not conclusive. There were frequent leagues 
and coalitions, but nothing like a regular assembly with repre- 
sentation from each state. Nevertheless the Gauls seem to 
have united to oppose the progress of Caesar, and through 
their delegates the states were bound to furnish for the war 
fixed supplies of men and money. ‘Here indeed we see a trace 
of the federative principle, but there was yet no political unity. 

The Gauls formed the substratum of the French nation; 
and the principles of election and federation, which were com- 
mon to both their political and their religious organization, 
were too firmly fixed in the national character ever to be 
wholly effaced. Though doomed twice to become a subject 
race, and even to have their language replaced by another, the 
Kelts, in political as well as social elements, have transmitted 
to the French much more than is commonly supposed. 

In the organization and administration of Gaul under the 
Romans also the operation of elective and federative principles 
may be traced. Three years of merciless warfare left Gaul 
prostrate at Caesar’s feet. But for a conqueror she had a man 
of great constructive, as well as destructive, powers. The 
Roman policy was to treat with kindness a fallen foe—not 
indeed from any feeling of humanity, but for purely selfish 
ends. Caesar, therefore, so far from destroying the old federa- 
tions, maintained them and turned them to his own account. 
He appointed assemblies, at which delegates from the states 
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loyal to Rome were expected to be present. He himself pre- 
sided, and advised—crafty ruler that he was—with the repre- 
sentatives of the states regarding the common weal. Here 
public measures were presented, taxes were levied, and the 
wishes of the people in some degree, we may suppose, were 
made known. On one occasion the Senones being absent he 
at once marched against them on the ground of rebellion. He 
frequently chose some city easy of access for the holding of a 
court, or judicial assembly, at which all who had complaints to 
make or disputes to settle could receive justice. 

Thus the ancient institutions of Gaul were preserved as far 
as was consistent with Roman dominion. No sooner, indeed, 
was the country thoroughly subjugated than Caesar began to 
make use of its resources for the carrying out of his own 
designs. A legion of hardy Gauls, drilled in the Roman 
fashion, aided him in the civil war. Citizenship was bestowed 
on many, and some of his trans-Alpine friends were even 
admitted to the Roman Senate. In many ways the Gauls were 
the recipients of special favors. During the reign of Augus- 
tus the country was placed under a more regular administration. 
The Latin language and the Roman law became definitely 
established through numerous schools and the courts. From 
this time the Romanizing of Gaul went on rapidly. The 
municipal system replaced the old tribal organization, while 
the confederations of states gave way to provincial assemblies. 
These now became largely religious in design, providing for 
the maintenance of a common sanctuary, but at the same time 
treating political matters that concerned the province. Strabo 
gives an account of a temple to Caesar Augustus at Lugdunum 
to the building and support of which sixty tribes (peoples) 
contributed. 

With increasing, absolutism at Rome the provincial gov- 
ernors grew more and more tyrannical, the burdens of taxation 
heavier, and it was evident that the strength of the empire 
was gradually wasting away. At length, in the latter part of 
the fourth century, an effort was made by the Roman govern- 
ment to revive the energies of its subjects by restoring to 
them at least the semblance of former liberties and by giving 
them incentives to united action. In the year 380 a decree 
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was issued giving cities the right of appeal directly to the 
supreme authority. If several cities desired to present com- 
plaints or requests they were to hold a general assembly and 
to elect there three delegates to carry their petitions to the 
emperors. Another law, of the year 385, has reference to the 
sending of deputies by several provinces; instructions were to 
be furnished to the delegates by general assemblies. There is 
also a law bearing the date 392, which is concerned with the 
extraordinary or unusual provincial assemblies. To the assem- 
bly were summoned all who held higher offices or rank, and 
deliberation on matters of common interest in a public place 
was enjoined. The opinion of the majority was to prevail. 
But all these attempts to introduce new strength into the 
Empire by means of the popular voice failed. Despotism had 
done its work too well. The individual will was crushed, and 
there could be no earnest, united action. Out of cities the 
Roman Empire had been built up; into cities it must sooner 
or later be resolved. The local tendency prevailed over the 
national, for there was no unifying, binding force, except the 
will of an absolute ruler. The provincial assemblies, though 
meeting yearly, were after all granted no powers of real signifi- 
eance. Their functions remained to the last principally 
religious. 

In the year 418 special effort was made to establish a reg- 
ular political assembly of the seven provinces of Gaul. <A 
mandate addressed by the Emperors Honorius and Theodosius 
the younger to Agricola, Prefect of the Gauls, and containing 
explicit directions, is still extant. According to its provisions 
an assembly was to be held each year, in August, at the city 
of Arles. Its membership was to be made up of public offi- 
cers, large landed proprietors and provincial judges. Novem- 
populana and Aquitania Secunda, as being the most remote 
provinces, had “the power, according to custom, if their 
judges should be detained by necessary duties, to send depu- 
ties in their stead.” Non-attendance was punishable by 
heavy fines. The purpose of the assembly was to provide for 
“both public and private interests . . . . by the union of the 
most influential inhabitants in the presence of their most illus- 
trious Prefect (unless he should be absent from causes affecting 
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public order) and by their deliberation upon every subject 
brought before them.” Notwithstanding the fair and liberal 
terms of the ordinance, the institution did not have a long 
existence. Codperation under despotism was impossible.. Soon 
the irruptions of the barbarians introduced new elements of 
political organization and changed the course of history. 

While the provincial administration of the Romans left 
upon the institutions of France no outward, visible impress, 
their municipal system met a far different fate. It is well 
established that after the Roman conquest there were in Gaul 
both colonies and municipal towns. The former, in accord- 
ance with the long-standing policy of the conquerors, were 
composed principally of veteran soldiers to whom lands had 
been assigned for settlement, and had a city organization mod- 
elled after that of Rome. The latter were cities already 
existing in subject territory, that were suffered to retain a 
measure of independence in the management of their local 
affairs. Under the unifying tendencies of the imperial legisla- 
tion the differences between the colony and the municipal 
town rapidly disappeared, and though the Roman element 
was more prominent in the former, there was one general type 
of city organization. The local government of the provincial 
towns was very similar to that of Rome. The Digest, Code 
and Novells of Justinian, as well as the Code of Theodosius, 
contain many laws bearing upon the organization of cities 
throughout the Empire, and some indeed concerned only with 
the towns of a single province. Not a few of these provisions 
were enforced later by the barbarian codes, such as the Roman 
Law of the Visigoths. 

The provincial city included not only the territory within 
its walls but also a portion of the surrounding country, and 
the basis of the enjoyment of its privileges was the possession 
of land. Of the inhabitants there were in general three 
classes, a privileged order, consisting mainly of the clergy and 
the members of the army, who were exempt from taxation 
and had no public burdens; the curials, who possessed more 
than twenty-five wera (about sixteen and three-fourths acres) 
of land; and a third class comprehending those who had 
either no property at all or an amount of land less than 
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twenty-five cugera. These distinctions were strictly main- 
tained. It is with the second class especially that in this con- 
nection we are concerned. The curials were either the sons of 
curials or had been elected into the euwria; for any man, 
whether citizen or foreigner, who had acquired the requisite 
amount of landed property was liable to be chosen by the 
curials into their number. Once summoned into the curia he 
could not refuse to accept the responsibility ; and stringent 
laws restrained him from passing into any other condition. 
The sons of curials were bound in like manner. 

In the hands of the body of curials, the cwria, were the 
administration of the affairs of the city and the collection of 
taxes; for the latter they were held directly and individually 
responsible by the central authority at Rome. They treated 
in general assembly all public matters of importance, while 
from their number the officers of the city were elected. The 
principal magistrates were the dwwmviri, the principales, and 
the defensor civitatis. The duumviri were elected usually 
for two years, but sometimes for one. Their duties in general 
corresponded to those of the Roman consuls in the time of 
the Republic, and hence were mainly executive, in carrying 
out the decrees of the cura, but were also in a greater or less 
degree judicial. They could even bind the city by contracts. 
The principales were a board of directors, the permanent 
executive council of the ewra, having charge of the govern- 
ment impost, the inspection of roads, fortifications, and public 
buildings, and the supervision of inferior officers. Their term 
of office was fifteen years. The defensor civitatis corre 
sponded to the tribune at Rome, and was elected by all the 
people of the city, non-curials and curials together. The law 
required however that he himself be not a curial. Later no 
‘one was eligible to the office that was not a Catholic, and it 
was generally conferred upon the bishop of the diocese. The 
principal duty of the defensor civitatis was the protection of 
all from injustice, and he had the right of appeal direct to the 
Emperor. He was elected at first for five, afterwards for two 
years. Moreover, in the large body of people below the cura 
the principle of election was not unknown. Those who pos- 
sessed less than twenty-five iwyera of land were yet not with- 
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out rights. Although not members of the city they were 
Roman citizens. They had a voice, as we have seen, in the 
election of the defensor civitatis; but further than this, they 
were formed into associations or corporations, according to 
occupation, each of which through the votes of its members 
chose a patron to protect its interests. The position was one 
of honor, and the patrons were among the most influential 
men of the city. Besides the municipal officers, each city 
received from the central government a prefect, who did not 
however interfere materially with its local administrations. 
Such was the compact organization of the cities, that enabled 
them to maintain their individuality amid the conflict of ele- 
ments that accompanied the downfall of the Roman Empire. 
There is abundant evidence to prove that in France the cities 
remained under the first and second dynasties substantially the 
same in organization as under the Roman supremacy. The 
only noticeable changes are those of terms; for the Latin 
names have been replaced by German or French. Instead of 
curiales and principales we now read of rachimbourgs and 
bonhommes, echevins and prudhommes, while the prefect, the 
representative of the Roman authority, has given place to 
the German count. During the age of Feudalism the cities 
passed under the shadow of oppression ; but their local institu- 
tions were still preserved. Under the third dynasty they 
aided the rising monarchy against the feudal aristocracy, and 
in return received royal charters, recognizing and confirming 
their ancient liberties. From the time of Louis VI. the con- 
cessions of special privileges and the grants of charters 
increased rapidly in number, until by the middle of the four- 
_ teenth century the cities of France were subject to no feudal 
obligations. The old Roman towns in southern France have 
now become communes. Through centuries of turmoil they 
have retained their individuality and their local organization. 
The municipal régime, with its self-government, principles of 
election, and traditions of popular rights, is one of the most 
precious of Rome’s bequests to modern civilization. Its influ- 
ence was stronger in France than in any other country. It 
did not however extend to the cities of the north; here dif- 
ferent causes were in operation to further the development of 
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local liberty. Here, as well as in Flanders and England, the 
Teutonic boroughs grew into burgher cities, with their town 
halls and local freedom. 

Associations for mutual aid and protection have existed in 
all ages and under all forms of civilization. Among the 
Germanic peoples from the earliest times there were sworn 
fraternities, existing independently of the towns, whose sole 
reason of being was the preservation of property, and mutual 
defence. These associations soon became extended to every craft 
and condition of life. From them arose the guilds of the Middle 
Ages. Peculiar ties of self-interest bound together those who 
had adjoining estates. Gradually land-owners, especially in 
the towns, formed themselves into guilds, and the principles 
of guild organization in many cases became those of the town. 
Equality of rights, and the management of common interests 
by those elected by the suffrages of the people, characterized 
the burgher towns. These also in France sided with the King 
against the feudal aristocracy, and like the towns in the south 
received charters of privileges and were made communes. 

Thus at the close of the Middle Ages throughout France 
there were city organizations enjoying the right of self-govern- 
ment, with only a nominal allegiance to a higher authority, 
and maintaining in opposition to the feudal distinctions the 
rights of man as man and the principle of election. These 
were so many centres of liberty. But the horizon was very 
contracted, the interests local, the policy toward neighboring 
cities in the highest degree selfish and suspicious. Yet any 
emergency which imperatively demand united action would 
almost of necessity call into operation the principle of repre- 
sentation. 

It was not however through the borough system with its 
outgrowth in free cities that the Teutonic race influenced most 
directly the development of representative government. Pop- 
ular deliberation was one of the marked characteristics of the 
early tribal organization. Tacitus states that “regarding 
minor matters the chiefs deliberate, regarding those of greater 
importance all the people, yet in such a way that even those 
things the final decision of which rests with the tribe are 
thoroughly discussed beforehand by the chiefs.” The will of 
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the people was supreme, their voice was law. After the con- 
quest and settlement of Gaul the popular assembly was 
retained, but in being adapted to new conditions it underwent 
important modifications. Under Clovis (Chlodwig) there was 
heid each year in the month of March an assembly, called 
Mallum, which seems to have been a sort of military review, 
and of which the principal design was the division of booty 
and the planning of campaigns. It was at the Mallum of the 
year 487 that Clovis slew the warrior who had broken before 
his face the beautiful vase taken at the sacking of Rheims and 
set aside for himself—an incident that sets forth in clear light 
the independent relations between warrior and chief. To these 
assemblies of the tribe of Clovis, and later to those of the 
other Salic Franks, were probably submitted for approval the 
articles of the Salic law. In this code the previous existence of 
regular general assemblies is assumed, and provision is made 
for their continuance. Those of the nation are to be presided 
over by the King, those of a district by the Count, and those 
of still more limited membership, comprising a few house- 
holds, by the ordinary magistrates, or centeniers. 

The sixth century was even more full of strife and turmoil 
than the two preceding. The force of arms, and the prin- 
ciple laid down in the Salic law that upon the death of a ruler 
his realm should be divided up among his sons, kept the 
country in a continual ferment. Yet the assemblies were not 
discontinued. They had however changed in character. They 
were now not so much gatherings of warriors as of land- 
holders ; for the followers of the conquering chief had become 
the possessors of the subject territory. It was a period of 
transition from the military to the feudal, the personal to the 
territorial relation. But under the new conditions the prin- 
ciple of election was still made use of. In 567 came the 
“definite division of northern Gaul into the three real 
Frankish Kingdoms of Austrasia, Neustria, and Burgundy ;” 
and about the same time a new officer appeared in each king- 
dom. The Mayor of the Palace, for so he was called, was 
elected by the chiefs acting together independently of the 
King, and resided at the court as a sort of prime minister. 
Being committed to the interests of those who had elected 
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him, and sustained by their authority, he exercised a check 
upon the royal power. In each of the kingdoms the national 
assembly came to be merely a means of conference between 
the King and the aristocracy. Thus in 584 King Gontran of 
Burgundy summoned his principal lords to discuss with him 
some important matters of state, and to assist in the adjust- 
ment of them. Three years later a similar conference was 
held to settle the difficulties between Burgundy and Austrasia. 
On this occasion, besides the nobles and the representatives of 
the royal families many bishops were present. Finally, in 
614 an assembly of lords and bishops at Paris sanctioned the 
union of the three kingdoms, and demanded the adoption of 
certain measures which were promulgated by the new King of 
all the Franks in an ordinance called the “ Perpetual Con- 
stitution.” In the concessions here made may be found evi- 
dence of the growing independence of the great land-holders, 
lay and ecclesiastical ; add to this the fact that a few years 
later (628) the lords of Burgundy refused to elect another 
mayor of the palace in place of the one who had just died. 
The power of the kingship had so waned that the nobles 
eared no longer for a counterpoise, and did not wish to elevate 
any one of their number above the rest. When Dagobert 
came to the throne of Austrasia the lords chose him King of 
Neustria and Burgundy also in place of his brotier, in direct 
violation of the Salic law of inheritance. This step is an indi- 
cation, not of any desire to restore and maintain Frankish 
upity, but merely of the indifference on the part of the aris- 
tocracy to all matters connected with the kingship. 

The occurrence of assemblies under Dagobert is well attested. 
Thither came the bishops, the nobles, the land-holders, “ all 
the Christian folk subject to the Merovingians.” It is not to 
be supposed, however, that the lower orders had any voice in 
the discussions, if indeed they really had the right of attend- 
ance. All political prerogatives were in the hands of the 
King and the aristocracy. Dagobert himself was a man of 
great ability and tireless energy. He has been called the 
“Louis XIV. of the Merwing time.” Yet his power was not 
lasting. He left infant sons upon the thrones of Austrasia and 
Neustria; with them began the rule of the mayors of the palace 
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in those realms. Whether from this time on till the establish- 
ment of the second dynasty assemblies were held cannot be 
determined ; but it is certain that to gatherings of the nobility 
and the clergy the puppet kings were occasionally shown. The 
central authority, what still remained of it, was in the hands 
of the mayors of the palace. The clergy and the nobility 
were alike indifferent to the fate of the monarchy. 

But with Pepin of Heristal there came a change. As mayor 
of the palace he possessed virtually regal authority, while as 
the holder of vast estates he stood at the head of the Austrasian 
nobles. By their aid he was made first of all the Franks, 
under the title of Duke. The Germanic institutions now 
reappeared, and the popular assembly was revived. The army 
was made the prominent factor in the social and political 
order ; to all soldiers special privileges were assured. Pepin’s 
son, Charles Martel, was too closely engaged with foreign 
wars and domestic uprisings to have much opportunity for 
gaining a peaceful expression of the will of his peopie. Yet 
during his stormy reign the assemblies, though irregular and 
infrequent, still survived. Pepin the Short threw off entirely 
the mask of subordinate authority. Under him the reality 
supplanted the shadow of power and the Carlovingian line 
was firmly established on the throne. But Pepin had need to 
strengthen his position in every way. Having made an alli- 
ance with the clergy and having received coronation from the 
Pope, he imposed new life into the national assembly, trans- 
ferring the time of meeting for convenience from March to 
May. He brought the bishops into prominence, and through 
their influence for good order he gave the martial gatherings 
a more harmonious and regular character. During his reign of 
sixteen years there were eight assemblies, called now Placita. 

Charlemagne continued the work of his father in building 
up a great empire. To aid in this, he gave the national 
assembly a permanent organization. Hinemar, Archbishop of 
Rheims, has left us, in a celebrated letter, a full account of the 
meetings. Two were held each year, one in the spring, the 
other in the autumn. To the assembly were submitted those 
“articles of the law called capitalia, that the King had drawn 
up by the inspiration of God, or the necessity of which had 
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been made manifest to him in the interval between the meet- 
ings.” The initiative of legislation was thus with the Emperor, 
but there was full and free discussion. For one or more days 
the assembly deliberated upon the matters presented to it, and 
constant communication was kept up between the palace and 
the place of meeting. The ecclesiastics and the laity delibe- 
rated separately, and some of the time the nobles appear to 
have sat apart from the multitude of lower rank. No free- 
man, however, seems to have been excluded. From all, no 
matter whether of high or of low degree, the Emperor sought 
suggestions and advice—but nothing more. The assembly had 
no real powers; in the words of one whose right to speak 
authoritatively on this point all will concede (Guizot), “ there 
was no great national liberty, no true public activity; but 
there was a vast means of government.” 

The national assemblies had become so firmly established 
under Charlemagne that during the two succeeding reigns, 
even in the midst of political and social revolutions, they 
remained without essential changes. Under Louis the First 
(Le Debonnaire) twenty-five were held. On one occasion 
(year 819) Louis by general ordinance directed each count to 
bring with him to the meeting twelve “of the better sort of 
men” (meliores homines). In this however no trace of the 
principle of representation can be seen; for the men so desig- 
nated were simply the count’s vassals who sat with him in the 
court and council of the tief. During the reign of Charles 
the Bald, which lasted thirty-six years, according to Boulain- 
villiers there were forty-six assemblies. But the feudal régime 
had well-nigh replaced the monarchical, and these assemblies 
met only to demand and receive from the King immunities 
and privileges for lords and clergy. 

The Carlovingian line met the same fate as the preceding 
dynasty. Witless weaklings could do nothing to stay the disin- 
tegrating tendencies of the age. The kingship became attached 
to the Duchy of France, which was only one among seven great 
fiefs. A nominal allegiance was paid to the King as suzerain, 
but he had no real powers. The assembly was replaced by 
the council of the fief. Each lord gathered about him his 
vassals for consultation on matters of common interest, and 
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with them formed a tribunal for the trial of violations of feudal 
usages. A King of France and a Duke of France for a time 
existed side by side. Finally Hugh Capet, a Duke of France, 
in 987 assumed also the kingship, about which still lingered 
traditions of power. The great peers, Capet’s equals, thought 
little of the movement ; yet from this humble beginning dates 
the French monarchy. The earlier Capetian Kings sought in 
every way to revive the memory of the Frankish rule. They 
often appeared before the people clad in the rich trappings of 
royalty ; they attempted also to institute anew the ancient 
Placita. Besides the feudal assembly of the immediate vas- 
sals of the royal estates, they summoned from time to time 
the great peers of the whole region acknowledging the King 
as suzerain, to sit in a council modelled after that of the fief. 
During the eleventh century, owing to the power of the feudal 
aristocracy and the incapacity of several of the Kings, the 
monarchy made little progress ; convocations of the great peers 
were hence very infrequent. 

Beginning with Louis the Sixth, however, the kingship 
gained rapidly in power. By receiving cities under his protec- 
tion Louis brought them into prominence as a counterpoise to 
the feudal nobility. To his own court of the Duchy of 
France, moreover, he received appeals from the courts of his 
immediate vassals, thus bringing his authority to bear directly 
on his subjects. It was now the interest of the throne to 
keep the great peers as much as possible in the background, 
and at variance with one another. During this reign there- 
fore we hear little of meetings of lords and barons. Louis 
the Seventh, who aimed even more directly at the abasement 
of the feudal power, carried still further the policy of his 
father. Three times only during his reign was the great 
council convened. Just before he started for the Holy Land 
on a crusade an assembly of lay and ecclesiastical potentates 
sanctioned the bestowal of the regency during his absence on 
the Count of Vermandois and the Abbé Suger. The divorce 
of the King from his wife Eleanor was ratified by a council of 
nobles at Beaugency, but no details of the meeting have come 
down to us. Finally, the year before his death (1179) Louis 
the Seventh made a great convocation of princes and barons, 
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at which his son was crowned King of the French. Up to this 
time the council of the King had been indefinite in its func- 
tion, as well as irregular in its composition and times of meet- 
ing. Philip the Second (Auguste) gave it new prominence, 
and an important place in the machinery of government. 
History presents few stronger characters than Philip Augus- 
tus. Bold and imperious, yet crafty and cunning, he knew 
how to avail himself of every opportunity for the aggrandize- 
ment of the royal authority. Although making great acces- 
sions to the domains, still he could not wholly overthrow the 
institutions of feudalism; rather in carrying out his designs 
he sustained himself by the aid of the feudal power and at the 
same time undermined it. Thus he often convened the great 
council, being careful however to summon to it not all the 
vassals holding of the crown, but only those that could be 
influenced to his own ends. Twelve peers, six lay, and six 
ecclesiastical, tried King John of England, and condemned 
him to the confiscation of the fiefs that he held of the French 
crown, on the ground of the violation of a feudal obligation in 
the putting to death of Prince Arthur. Having established a 
significant precedent by this decree and the execution of it, 
Philip took care that the throne itself should suffer no detri- 
ment ; he gradually lessened the authority of the great power 
he had raised up. Into the royal council he introduced the offi- 
cers of the court, on the same footing and with the same pre- 
rogatives as the peers. The nobility protested, but in vain ; 
the King always carried his point. In different parts of the 
realm he established inferior magistracies, which, under the 
pretence of attending to the King’s business, received appeals 
from the baronial courts; moreover being in charge of skill- 
ful lawyers permeated with the spirit and traditions of the 
Roman law, with its centralizing tendencies, they proved an 
efficient means in quietly extending and strengthening every- 
where the royal authority. During the short reign of Louis 
the Eighth the barons made attempts to regain their power, 
but the monarchy stood firm. The court of the King met 
even more frequently than under Philip and continually 
extended its jurisdiction ; it now began to assume the name of 
Parliament (Parlamentum, Parlement.) Its functions and 
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powers, advisory as well as judicial, were exceedingly indefi- 
nite, and dependent for the most part upon the royal will. 

Louis the Ninth continued the work of the centralization of 
the monarchy. It was especially by introducing unity of law 
and jurisdiction throughout the realm that he supplanted 
the authority of the barons with that of the crown. Hence 
he surrounded himself with legists (légistes) who, learned in 
the Roman law, were powerful allies in extending the in- 
fluence of the throne. They acted as secretaries in the 
baronial courts, where in time they replaced the unlettered 
barons, who found judicial duties irksome and sought to 
escape attendance. They were also made judges of ‘the in- 
ferior courts established by the king. Some, like the missi 
dominict of Charlemagne, were sent on circuits through 
the kingdom to see that justice was everywhere done, and 
to receive appeals from the regular courts, baronial as well 
as royal; thus the power of the monarchy was directly felt 
throughout the country. The Parliament was frequently con- 
vened ; in it also the influence of the legists became strong in 
favor of the crown. In 1240 for a single time a new element 
appears in the organization of the Parliament. An ordinance 
rendered in that year bears the signatures of twelve citizens 
from six different cities. This is the first recognition of 
the third estate in French legislation. After this it was 
retained as a constituent element in the provincial estates of 
Langued’oe, but it was not summoned again by the monarchy 
till 1302. 

In the reign of Louis the Ninth the Parliament was 
permanently divided into three sections. Two of these, one 
confined to judicial and the other to financial functions, were 
made sedentary and were to remain at Paris. The third, 
whose functions were political, was to be convened by the 
monarch whenever and wherever he might think best, and took 
the name of the Council of the King, or Royal Council. Under 
the feeble rule of Philip the Third the same organization was 
retained, but the council met only twice, and the nobility won 
back some of its former privileges. Philip the Fourth and his 
successor remodeled the Parliament and gave to it the organ- 
ization which, with only slight modifications, remained the 
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same until 1789. The Royal Council, however, was always 
fluctuating and uncertain in both membership and functions. 
Out of it, by the introduction of the third estate through 
representation, the States General were developed. 

In following the history of the Germanic popular assembly 
through various changes down to its outcome in the court 
and council of the kings of France, we have found no trace of 
representation. In the meetings of the tribe each spoke sim- 
ply for himself, while at the martial gatherings under Clovis 
and his successors the soldier expressed only his own views or 
desires. Under the feudal system, although the council num- 
bered only a few, these could in no respect be considered as 
representatives of the rest, for they sat by virtue of the posses- 
sion of land and were concerned only with their own interests. 
Individuality, personal independence, lay at the basis of the 
Teutonic polity. But the principle of representation through 
all these dark centuries was attaining an independent develop- 
ment. It became inwrought in the organization of the 
Christian Church. 

The polity of the early Church has always been the subject 
of controversy. Too often, it is to be feared, the judgments 
of those who have investigated it have been warped by pre- 
conceived notions, and ideas belonging properly to later times 
have been projected back into the past. On fundamental 
points, however, there is substantial agreement among the 
acknowledged authorities. In accordance with the plain facis 
it is proposed to trace the unfolding of the principle of repre- 
sentation in the Catholic Church. 

The churches founded by the apostles were no doubt under 
their supervision as long as they lived. To them were sub- 
mitted directly all questions of importance that came up con- 
cerning doctrine and discipline ; yet from the first there were 
some believers, preéminent for maturity of Christian experience, 
exalted character and good works, that by common consent 
were set apart to teach the rest and to minister to the poor. 
These were the bishops (or presbyters), and the deacons. Each 
humble congregation met for common worship and the cele- 
bration of the ordinances, acknowledging Christ only as the 
head of the Church and looking upon its officers as only in a 
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marked degree servants of Him and of their fellows. The 
members all stood on the same footing and had an equal voice 
in the government. The ecclesiastical organization, therefore, 
apart from the general supervision of the apostles, was essen- 
tially democratic. When the apostolic founder was removed 
by death, his office as councillor was filled by an overseer, or 
bishop, elected by each church, in most cases, no doubt, from 
among its own members. Chosen to his position by the voice 
of the people and directly responsible to them, the bishop at 
first possessed only limited authority; he had supervision 
over the other officers and special charge of the common 
interest of the congregation. He was a man of marked piety 
and as such in the time of persecution was generally the first 
to suffer martyrdom. 

But the church was usually in a large city; from it went 
forth zealous converts to preach and to teach. Around it in 
the course of time thus arose a group of smaller churches. 
The work of evangelization naturally fell under the direction 
of the bishop; as a consequence, soon the nomination, then 
the appointment, of under-bishops fell into his hands. Yet 
every church in its internal organization was independent of 
all others. For acentury and a half there was no recognition 
of a central authority, and hardly a trace of united action. 
Each body of believers held itself responsible to the great 
Head of the church alone. Deference was paid by the older 
churches to those founded by the Apostles ; but no one congre- 
gation thought of directing the affairs of another. In the 
mutual relations of churches, as of individuals, there was per- 
fect equality. Codperation, however, was a natural outgrowth 
of Christian doctrines. Were not all united by bonds of 
brotherly love and by service under a common Master? If, 
moreover, as it was believed, each congregation were guided 
in its deliberations by the Holy Ghost, would not the Spirit’s 
power be the more bountifully present and the more directly 
manifest, the larger the assembly of the faithful? Persecu- 
tions too and common sufferings made still closer the union in 
Christian fellowship. Such were the causes that led to associ- 
ations of churches. 

The gathering described in the fifteenth chapter of Acts is 
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regarded by many as the first ecclesiastical council. But there 
were present, besides members of the church at Jerusalem 
delegates from Antioch only; and these were seeking not so 
much an opportunity for common deliberation as authoritative 
advice from the Apostles on certain points of doctrine and 
observance, concerning which sharp discussion had arisen. It 
was not till the latter half of the second century that we hear 
of regular assemblies of the delegates from different churches. 
This feature of ecclesiastical organization first made its appear- 
ance in Greece, where in the early time confederations of 
independent States were not uncommon, and where under the 
Roman rule provincial assemblies were regularly held. Its 
advantages were so great and so much in harmony with the 
spirit of Christianity that soon throughout the empire, wher- 
ever the Gospel had taken root, the churches of the different 
provinces formed themselves into associations, and held assem- 
blies to which each sent its delegates to deliberate in common 
on matters of general interest. To these gatherings the Greeks 
gave the name Synod, the Latins, Council; the articles there 
adopted as embodying the general opinions were known as 
canons, or rules. 

The institution of councils brought about great changes. 
The bishops were naturally the most prominent and influential 
representatives of their congregations. Most of the councils 
came to be left entirely in their hands. Though at first 
acknowledging themselves to be simply the delegates of their 
respective churches, they imperceptibly acquired great au- 
thority. The decrees of councils were ere long announced 
as laws, promulgated authoritatively ; for, it was claimed, 
Christ and the Holy Spirit gave to the heads of the churches 
sitting in council wisdom to guide and power to bind those 
under their supervision, in short, to prescribe rules of faith 
and action. While the election of the higher clergy by 
the people remained a fixed principle, the appointment of 
the lower clergy by the bishops became equally established, 
as early as the third century. Gradations of rank among 
bishops even were ere long introduced. The bishop of the 
chief city of the province was naturally in most cases called 
on to preside at the assemblies; hence arose an episcopal 
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headship, and the position of metropolitan. Only one thing 
more was needed to complete the organization of the church 
as a whole. That was supplied by Constantine, when in 
the year 325 he convened the first general council at Nicsa. 
The church then received the impress of unity. To each 
of the eighteen hundred bishops of the empire was sent, 
together with an invitation to be present, means for the con- 
veyance to the place of meeting both for himself and for two 
presbyters. Although but three hundred and eighteen of the 
bishops responded to the call, the precedent was established, 
the principle was once for all sanctioned that the opinion of 
the majority of the representatives of the whole body sitting 
in general council is the authoritative judgment of the Cath- 
olic Church. The right to bind the individual will by that of 
the majority was distinctly recognized. From the express 
sanction of this principle in the course of time momentous 
results followed. 

For centuries the bishop was elected in the same manner as 
the defensor cwitatis. At first all bishops were called popes ; 
but the Bishop of Rome, as metropolitan of the entire Latin 
Church gradually gained prestige over all the rest and alone 
retained the title; yet for centuries he was elected to his posi- 
tion in the same manner as the rest, by the clergy and the 
laity of the city of Rome. About the opening of the sixth 
century the choosing of bishops began to pass out of the hands 
of the people; yet decree after decree of courts and councils 
aimed to assure the maintenance of the primitive custom. 
The Council of Clemont (year 549) declared that the bishop 
must be ordained by the Metropolitan, with the consent of 
both clergy and people. The same principle was reaffirmed at 
the Council of Chalons, a century later ; while at the Council 
of Rheims (year 1040) it was decreed that no one should be 
“raised to the government of the churches without the elec- 
tion of the clergy and the people.” In France more than in 
any other country the right to the choice of religious leaders 
and governors was tenaciously adhered to. An edict of Clotair 
the Second, dated 645, sanctions the election of bishops “ by 
the clergy and the people ;” similar edicts of Dagobert, Char- 
lemagne, Louis the First, and others of the early Kings are 
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still extant. Occasionally, as in the case of Carloman, the 
throne usurped the power of naming candidates for episcopal 
investiture; but it was not till the general council of the 
Lateran in 1215 that the right of choosing bishops passed 
entirely from the power of the people. Down to this date the 
records of French towns and cities are full of the records of 
episcopal elections. The office of bishop had grown to be of 
great importance on account of the control of the vast estates 
and revenues of the Church. To the disposal of it therefore 
both Pope and King looked with longing eyes. The wonder 
is not that the people lost the privilege of election to the see 
so early, but so late. No doubt the retention of this early 
custom so long was due to the influence of the municipal 
system, with its organized self-government. 

In France national councils early became a marked feature 
of the ecclesiastical organization. In the fourth century 
fifteen were held, at which were present all or at least a 
large part of the bishops of Gaul or deputies in their stead. 
In 439 at the council of Riez it was enacted that a council 
be held twice a year; and in 441, at Orange, that no council 
should be dismissed without designating time and place for 
another, in case “the severity of the weather” should pre- 
vent the holding of the two councils as provided. The same 
principle was often reaffirmed in the course of the fifth and 
the following centuries. It does not appear that perfect 
regularity in the holding of councils was ever attained ; but 
they continually increased in influence and authority. They 
could not, in the strict sense of the term, be representative, 
especially after the bishops ceased to be elected by the people. 
Yet they were deliberative bodies, possessing in Church mat- 
ters both judicial and legislative functions; and the utmost 
freedom of discussion was allowed. The French clergy never 
forgot their former privileges as members of the Church. To 
the time of the Reformation they were always prepared by 
united action to repel aggressions on the part of either Pope 
or King. 

How the Catholic Church, influenced and sustained by the 
traditions of the Roman supremacy, extended its dominion to 
things temporal as well as spiritual it is not needful here to 
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show. Suffice it to say that in western Europe, above cities, 
states and peoples, there existed a vast system of government 
the foundation principles of whose organization were election 
and representation. With the gradual centralization of all 
authority at Rome both principles were partially lost sight of ; 
yet not till they had served an important end in the develop- 
ment of modern principles and forms of government. 

In thus tracing the origin of representative institutions in 
France, a careful examination of the facts shows that down 
through the ages many influences were tending to the same 
end. The Gauls were characterized by a bold independence 
and a tendency toward federation that centuries of subjection 
could not eradicate. The Roman provincial administration 
kept alive the federative principle and foreshadowed that of 
representation, while in the municipal system was cherished 
through long periods of darkness the precious boon of civil 
rights and the elective franchise. The Germans, through the 
borough founded in principles of freedom, supplemented the 
influence of the Roman municipal town in the development of 
local government ; and through the popular assembly, with its 
outgrowth in the feudal court, established a recognition of the 
rights of the governed through common deliberation. Finally 
the Church, by exalting the dignity and responsibility of the 
individual, and inculcating doctrines of self-sacrifice, humanity 
and mercy, furthered the cause of popular liberties; at the 
same time in its organization it furnished to the secular world 
the model of a representative body. There was needed in 
France only a centralizing power which by breaking down 
local and personal interests should unite the people; then 
would the nation’s voice find natural expression through a rep 
resentative institution. The first meeting of the States Gen- 
eral therefore marked a new era in the development of the 
French nationality. 
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WHEN the Tsar Alexis was still in the prime of manhood, 
he lost his wife, a princess of the Miloslavsky family. Within 
the following year, two sons by this marriage died, and of the 
remaining two, Theodore was very infirm and sickly, and Ivan 
was almost blind, had a defect of speech, and lacked little of 
being an idiot. Under the circumstances it seemed probable 
that the Tsar would marry again, and preparations were made 
for the inspection of candidates. According to custom the 
young girls, either in Moscow or the distant provinces, whose 
position and beauty rendered them suitable to be the Tsar’s 
bride, might appear for inspection and review. Of course 
opportunity would always be furnished the Tsar to make his 
choice with deliberation ; but in this instance the review was a 
mere formality. Alexis had already chosen a lady whom he 
had met at the house of his chief minister, Matvéief. This 
lady, Natalia Naryshkin, became the mother of Peter. From 
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the first, the rivalries and jealousies of the Miloslivsky- 
Naryshkin families divided the court. Matvéief was accused 
of sorcery and witchcraft and of using magic herbs to win a 
royal husband for his ward. A strict investigation followed, 
accompanied, as was customary, with torture. The marriage 
was put off for nine months, but was finally celebrated on the 
first of February, 1671. On the ninth of June, 1672, Peter 
was born. 

The formal and splendor-loving Alexis rejoiced in the event, , 
and rejoiced scarcely less in the opportunity which the birth 
of a son afforded him to arrange processions and feastings,— 
with great display of sanctity and sugar-work. Peter’s meas- 
ure was taken on the third day after his birth,—that is, the 
image of his patron saint was painted on a board of cypress- 
wood of the length and breadth of the child. Nineteen and a 
quarter inches long and five and a quarter inches broad !— 
such, without flattery, were once the dimensions of the great 
Tsar. In August, 1673, we find orders for one of the rooms 
of his nursery to be hung with leather stamped with silver, 
and a year later new apartments were prepared, the walls of 
which were hung with fine red cloth, and the furniture cov- 
ered with crimson, embroidered with yellow and blue. In 
1676, the walls and part of the ceiling were decorated with 
paintings. In his earliest years, Peter enjoyed all the luxuries 
which at that time surrounded a prince, and from which, later 
on, he so readily broke away. Cradles covered with gold- 
embroidered Turkish velvet; sheets and pillows of white silk, 
coverlets of gold and silver stuffs; caftans, coats, caps, stock- 
ings and shoes of velvet, silk, and satin, embroidered with gold 
and pearls. Peter’s first impressions were not of the rude 
surroundings which he preferred in after life. When we are 
told, therefore, that at the same period his most common toys 
were miniature bows and swords, pikes, spears, wooden guns, 
banners, and all sorts of military equipments, the conclusion 
that he acquired a taste for war thus early is by no means 
obvious. In fact we may be allowed to doubt if Peter ever 
developed a genuine passion for war, or cared more for a 
cannon than for a hammer,—except as the former happened to 
be more serviceable against Charles XII. 
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When Alexis was in Moscow, life at court must have been 
very uniform and sometimes monotonous. A round of dull 
ceremonial ; to be thoughtfully considered, this court life, for 
in such school the Miloslavskys were trained, and this empty 
formalism may be taken as an expression of the ideas of the 
party of reaction, afterwards opposed to Peter,—to action and 
progress. Comparatively indifferent to affairs of state, Alexis 
scrupulously observed all the prescriptions of the Eastern 
Church, rather a priest than the ruler of a vast country. The 
Muscovite idea of woman, founded on the teachings and tradi- 
tions of the Byzantine theology, was purely a monastic one. 
The virtues of the cloister, faith, prayer, charity, obedience, and 
industry, were those most commended, and the life of a cloister 
was best suited to preserve her purity. Socially, woman was not 
an independent being; she was an inferior creation, dependent 
on her husband, for except as a wife her existence was scarcely 
recognized. Whipped for her faults, having no share in the 
education of her children, ignorant of all things outside of her 
household work, counting obesity her principal charm and 
drunkenness a venial fault, the Russian woman of the seven- 
teenth century added little to the finer side of life. In the 
family of the Tsar, the seclusion of the Terém, or women’s 
apartments, was almost complete. This was in part due to a 
superstitious belief in witcheraft, the evil eye, and charms that 
might affect the life, health, or fertility of the royal race. 
Neither the Tsaritsa nor the princesses ever appeared openly 
in public. Von Meyerberg, Imperial Ambassador at Moscow 
in 1663, writes, that out of a thousand courtiers there will 
hardly be found one who can boast that he has seen the 
Tsaritsa, or any of the sisters or daughters of the Tsar. Even 
their physicians are not allowed to see them. When it is 
necessary to call a doctor for the Tsaritsa, the windows are all 
darkened, and he is obliged to feel her pulse through a piece 
of gauze, so as not to touch her bare hand! It is true there 
had been some relaxation of these strict Oriental rules under 
Basil and the false Dimitri; but with the establishment of the 
Romanofs, ecclesiastical ideas prevailed, and it was only in the 
latter part of the reign of Alexis that foreign customs began 
again to edge in, owing in part to the annexation of Kief and 
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Little Russia, and to the influx of teachers educated after 
Polish and Western standards, to the greater intercourse with 
the West of Europe, and in part to the increasing influence of 
the ‘German Suburb,” or foreign colony at Moscow. It should 
be added here, anticipating somewhat, that the Tsaritsa Natalia 
Naryshkin, although she had been educated more after the 
‘“German” fashion,—that is, more liberally,—could not sym- 
pathize with her son in his taste for innovation. 

In 1676, the Tsar died, after having given his formal benedic- 
tion to Theodore. After the burial of Alexis and the corona- 
tion of Theodore, everything was changed. The Naryshkins 
went into retirement and Miloslavskys came again into power. 
A few months later, Matvéief was exiled as a state criminal. 
‘Two of the Tsaritsa’s brothers, Ivan and Athanasius Naryshkin, 
were also exiled. Others of her friends were removed from 
Moscow, and she and her children,—for a daughter, Natalia, 
had been born in 1673,—were sent away from the palace of the 
Krémlin to live at Preobrazhénsky, a villa about three miles 
from the center of Moscow. This change, however, which 
at first seemed a misfortune, turned out to be an advantage. 
The freer life of the country was better for the development 
of Peter than the formal life at Moscow would have been. 

Soon after Theodore ascended the throne, he appointed 
as teacher for Peter a certain Zotof, a man enjoying a high 
reputation for his learning and morality. The Psalter, the 
Gospels, the Hours, were the books from which, like other 
boys of his age, he was taught. Besides learning to read, he 
acquired much by heart, and was able, even at a later period 
of his life, to recite many passages from the Scriptures. Ap- 
parently he learned to write iate, when already seven years 
old, and his handwriting was always extremely bad. At the 
same time he learned to sing by note—an accomplishment 
which in later years afforded him amusement, when in country 
churches he would enter the chancel and add his deep bass 
voice to the strength of the choir. These modest attainments 
were supplemented by a general knowledge of Russian history, 
a rude idea of natural history, a slight acquaintance with gods 
and heroes of antiquity. The sum of Peter’s education —if 
such it may be called—is complete! Education in the usual 
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sense, including both discipline and protection, he never had. 
The experience of after life, he himself recognized as educa- 
tion, — telling the Swedish captives after Poltava that they 
had taught him how to conquer them. Indeed, throughout 
his public life he was ever eager to put himself and his whole 
Russian people at school wherever masters in any department 
were to be found. But always the tasks were imposed by his 
own will. Peter had never been taught to doubt himself or 
to defer. A loss, this, and a gain. The force of natural desires 
was left in all its original strength. Peter’s characteristic was 
self-assertion. It may be questioned how much he would have 
accomplished for Russia through the practice of self-restraint. 
All this time, Peter was doubtless hearing from his mother 
much sad talk of what she thought their wrongs and uncom- 
fortable position, much criticism of people in power. Tie 
impressions which were then made upon him were deep, and 
would have sufficed greatly to influence his subsequent life, 
even without the events that followed. 

During their lease of power the Miloslavskys had been 
arrogant and self-willed. They had not conciliated the old 
nobility. Theodore abolished precedence, January, 1682. Ac- 
cording to the system of precedence, every noble kept strict 
account of all services which he or his ancestors had rendered 
to the State, and of the positions and offices which they had 
held. He felt that he could not accept a position less distin- 
guished than any of those which his ancestors had previously 
occupied. For this reason it was almost impossible to put 
capable men into positions which the public welfare required 
them to fill, because incapable men of higher social rank 
refused to serve under them. The descendants of Rurik were 
almost in open opposition. Taken with other things the aboli- 
tion of precedence helped to make them unite their forces to 
support Peter. 

Now the death of Theodore, May 7, 1682, left two possible 
candidates for the throne: Ivan, the elder brother, the son of 
Alexis by his first wife, Marie Miloslavsky, blind, lame, and 
half idiotic; and the son of Natalia Naryshkin, the strong, 
healthy, and clever Peter. Although there was no law regu- 
lating the succession to the throne, except that it should be 
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hereditary in the Romanof family, yet primogeniture was con- 
secrated by usage. Theodore had appointed no other successor, 

and Ivan had therefore the superior claim. The accession of - 
either Ivén or Peter would necessitate a regency ; but with the 

incompetent Ivan upon the throne, the regency would continue 

in the hands of the obnoxious Miloslavskys, whereas Matvéief, 

who had never offended the great nobles, would be entrusted 

with the direction of affairs, in case the younger candidate 

should be chosen. There remained, therefore, no doubt as to 
the decision; for the whole power of choosing was in the 

hands of the nobles. There was, indeed, pretence of appealing 

to the “Muscovite State.’ The Patriarch and archbishops 

proceeded from the assembly of boyars to a baleony overlook- 
ing the grand square of the Krémlin, and put this question to 

the crowd waiting below: “To which of the princes do you 

give the rule?” But the crowd, composed of adherents of the 

boydrs, replied with loud cries of “ Peter Alexeivitch !” 

On the day of the funeral of Theodore, the Princess Sophia, 
daughter of Marie Miloslavsky, contrary to all etiquette, in- 
sisted on accompanying the body to the church. On returning 
from the services, Sophia wept bitterly, and turning to the 
people cried out: “You see how our brother, the Tsar Theo- 
dore, has gone suddenly from the world. His ill-wishers and 
enemies have poisoned him !” 

So much for court intrigues. More important is the popular 
fermentation which they assisted in bringing to light. The 
need of reform had long been felt everywhere,—in the 
Church, in civil life, in education, in the administration, espe- 
cially of justice and the finances, and, more than anywhere 
else, in the army. Russia was entering upon a period of trans- 
ition, and a period of transition is always a period of discon- 
tent. She had arrived at that state where all thinking men 
saw very plainly that the old order of things had been outlived 
and must soon come to an end. With new ideas, new systems 
must be introduced from Western Europe. At this juncture, 
the army entered its protest. The military forces of Russia at 
this time consisted of the armed peasants, who were brought 
into the field by their lords and masters, after special summons 
at the beginning of every campaign, —an undisciplined and 
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unwieldy mob; a few regiments of soldiers, officered by for- 
eigners and drilled in European tactics; and the Streltsi 
(literally, archers), a sort of national guard, founded by Ivan 
the Terrible. The Streltsi, composed of twenty-two regiments 
of about a thousand men each, served exclusively under Russian 
officers and were governed by the old ruler of Russian tactics, 
though subjected to regular discipline. ‘They were concen- 
trated at Moscow and a few other towns, where they lived in 
quarters by themselves. Much disorder and corruption had 
crept into their orgauization, and many complaints were made 
that their commanders withheld a portion of their pay and ° 
otherwise treated them unjustly. 

The Miloslavsky party naturally took advantage of this dis- 
content. They spread disquieting rumors, and gave themselves 
out as the true friends of the Streltsi. The dissatisfaction 
increased, the new government had no counsellors on whom to 
rely, and finally the Streltsi, after all their claims, just and 
unjust, had been granted, feeling that the power was in their 
hands, marched under arms to the Krémlin. No doubt the 
majority of them sincerely believed the reports which had 
been circulated, that the Tsar was in danger, that the Narysh- 
kins were desirous of mounting the throne, and that they were 
themselves patriots going to save their country and to rescue 
their rulers from the traitors and the hated boydrs. The sur- 
prise was complete. No resistance could be offered, and the 
Streltsi proceeded to slaughter all whom they thought impli- 
cated in the plot. Matvéief and the Tsaritsa’s brothers did 
not escape. Retaining undisputed control of the city, the 
Streltsi imposed such conditions as they saw fit upon the gov- 
ernment. To satisfy their demand for money, a general tax 
was laid, and for the necessities of the moment much of the 
silver plate of the palace was melted down and coined. The 
Tsarévitch Ivan was associated with Peter as Tsar, while the 
government was confided to Sophia, as Regent. The honorary 
appellation of “ Palace Guard” was conferred upon these suc- 
cessful rioters, and a column erected on the Red Place, on 
which was inscribed the names of the “evil-doers” (victims 
of the massacre) and the crimes for which they had been 


killed. 
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While the court was thus a hot-bed of unscrupulous factions, 
with a riotous soldiery and a government which could not 
govern, what was the outlook in religious matters ¢ 

The Church was divided into two great parties, the Orthodox, 
supported by the government and using the reformed liturgy 
of the Patriarch Nikon, and the party of dissent, adhering to 
the ancient ceremonial and strong in its democracy, both civil 
and religious, and in its protest against autocracy both in Church 
and State. The Dissenters were, then, the popular party ; 
but so far from being popular in the political significance 
which we attach to the word, that they were conservative, 
and opposed to progress: for progress was associated with and 
dependent upon the establishment of autocracy. 

The Dissenters thought that the apparent triumph of the 
“popular” principles which had been proclaimed in the riot 
of the Streltsi would be advantageous to the cause of what 
they considered true religion; that there would be a revolu- 
tion in the habits and maxims of the government and a return 
to old Russian ideas and practices in religion as weil as in 
politics. Supported by the Streltsi, many of whom were Dis- 
senters, they demanded a public discussion of disputed points 
with their antagonists of the new faith. After much maneu- 
vering the solemn dispute was agreed to, and the day chosen, 
July fifteenth. The account of this dispute given by Mr. 
Schuyler makes a very entertaining chapter, (IX). The Dis- 
senters were unruly, some of them calling upon the Princess 
Sophia to resign: “‘ Get thee toanunnery! Thou hast troubled 
the Empire quite enough!” Sophia behaved with great firm- 
ness, succeeded in detaching the Streltsi and winning them 
over by bribes, promises, and favors. The reign of Sophia 
‘was a grievous time for the Dissenters after that. They were 
persecuted and suppressed, and often drawn into open conflict 
with the troops sent against them. As an effect of the persecu- 
tions of Sophia, they began to consider the Tsar as Antichrist, 
a feeling which increased during the reign of Peter. The Dis- 
senters were mistaken in putting themselves forward so soon 
as representatives of the popular feelings and aspirations; the 
nation was disunited and divided, and no hearty support was 
accorded to them. But this was one of the last of the many 
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struggles of the Russian people against autocracy and central- 
ization ; and the boldness and courage of Sophia, while warding 
off a present danger, made at the same time a clearer field for 
the development of the Imperial power by her half-brother 
Peter. 

After this came still further disturbances from the side of 
the Streltsi, fomented by the Commander-in-chief Havansky 
and his son. The court removed from Moscow, and order was 
not restored until Havansky and his son had been executed. 

During the earlier part of Sophia’s regency,-Peter was left 
very much to himself and to the indulgence of his taste for 
mimie warfare and music at the villa Preobrazhénsky. For- 
eigners who saw him at this time have left record of the 
impression made upon them by his strong, genial, and con- 
fident nature. Peter entered upon his military exercises with 
such zest that they ceased to be mere child’s play. At the 
end of the year 1683, a new regiment was organized for his 
amusement, Peter himself enlisting as bombardier. He per- 
formed every exercise, giving himself no rest day or night. 
He stood his watch in turn, took his share of the duties of the 
camp, slept in the same tent with his comrades, and partook of 
their fare. There was no distinction made between the Tsar 
and the least of his subjects. It being necessary to draw on 
the German Suburb for officers and instructors, Peter was thus 
brought into close relations with many foreigners. Precocious 
both mentally and physically, he took part in their entertain- 
ments, which were always accompanied with plentiful beer, 
wine, and tobacco. With such associates he gained not only 
knowledge of men and of the world, but his inquiring mind 
led him to be curious about many subjects which had never 
before attracted the interest of a Russian prince. Without 
regard to rank or position, he was always glad to make the 
acquaintance of those from whom he could learn anything, 
and was especially attracted by all that was mechanically 
curious. Frequently, for amusement, he used to hammer and 
forge at the blacksmith’s shop. He had already become expert 
with the lathe, and had practically learned the mechanical 
operation of printing as well as binding books. Although, in 
1697, “he knew excellently well fourteen trades,” we have yet 
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to hear that he learned anything under compulsion. Peter’s 
education was such as he chose to give himself. The way in 
which he seems to have slipped through the hands of his 
instructors, tutors, and guardians, shows not only his strong 
self-will, but the disorganization of his party and the careless- 
ness of his family. But it is not to be supposed that he looked 
upon what he was doing as education. He was gratifying a 
natural love of physical exercise and a taste for mechanics. 
His interest once aroused by something he had seen or heard, 
he would spare neither himself nor any one whom he could 
command in the effort to understand it; but there is no record 
of his ever having proposed a problem to himself. Seeing 
distances measured by means of an instrument he does not 
understand, he is delighted, and works with a will over his 
copy-books, —for arithmetic and geometry must be learned 
before he can be instructed in the use of the astrolabe and 
sextant. A few weeks later, in June, 1688, as Peter was wan- 
dering about one of his country estates, he pointed to an old 
building in the flax yard and asked one of his attendants what 
that was. “A storehouse,” replied the man, “ where all the rub- 
bish was put that was left after the death of Nikita Ivanovitch 
Romanof, who used to live here.” With the natural curiosity 
of a boy, Peter had the doors opened, went in and looked 
about. There in one corner, turned bottom upward, lay a boat, 
yet not like those flat-bottomed, square-sterned boats which he 
had seen on the Moskva or the Yatza. “ What is that?” he 
asked. “That is an English boat,” replied Timmermann. 
“What is it good for? Is it better than our boats?’ “If 
you had sails to it, it would go not only with the wind but 
against the wind,” said Timmermann. Peter wished to try it 
at once, but it was found to be too rotten for use; it would 
need to be repaired and tarred, and besides that, a mast and 
sails would have to be made. A certain Carsten Brandt was 
found, a ship carpenter, who made the needed repairs, launched 
the boat on the river Yatiza, and began to sail up and down. 
Peter’s excitement was intense. He called out to him to stop, 
jumped in, and began himself to manage the boat under 
Brandt’s direction. ‘ And mighty pleasant it was to me,” he 
writes in the preface to his “ Maritime Regulations,” where he 
describes the beginning of the Russian navy. 
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Such is in substance the account which is given of Peter’s 
childhood by his most recent biographer (I. pp. 1-112). A 
few obvious comments have been interspersed ; but the purpose 
in offering the foregoing réswmé* is simply to illustrate Mr. 
Schuyler’s method. That may be made plain in a few words: 
Distinct and careful narration of all such facts, resting upon sufli- 
cient evidence, as are needed to enable the thoughtful reader 
to form independent views of the life and work of the famous 
Tsar. Not that this method has been carried to extremes. In 
biography there are evidently two opposed tendencies, equally 
dangerous and equally unproductive: the one, in yielding to 
which the writer contrives by eloquence and uncritical state- 
ment to produce a desired impression; the other, an excess 
of conscientiousness, concealing the writer’s personality alto- 
gether, inconclusive, not stimulating. To take familiar exam- 
ples, Oldenberg’s “ Buddha—Sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine 
Gemeinde” gives us not a living, teaching reformer, but at 
most a lifeless instrument of reform. All is reliable; a text 
for every statement. But Buddha remains dead. On the 
other hand, we owe to Mr. Arnold’s inspiration (if it were fair 
to criticise the “Light of Asia” as a biography) a Buddha, 
living in the subsequent development of his doctrine,—in the 
exquisite taste of an English man of letters. Mr. Schuyler 
has laid his course in the safe middle way. Peter lives again 
in these pages. All his force, his activity, his intense person- 
ality, are felt to be present; but force and activity adequate 
to the work actually accomplished by him—not Titanic, inex- 
plicable, wasted. It is the merit of such temperateness to dispel 
illusions, indeed, but not to take away the substance. It is to 
be added that no claim to this excellence has been, at least 
publicly, made by the author. On the contrary, he even stu- 
diously avoids emphasizing the podnts, as this method brings 
them into clear view, and goes quietly on his way through the 
thousand pages, telling the story of Peter’s life and expecting 
the reader to draw his own conclusions. 

Does the story not lose in interest through this impersonal, 
unimpassioned handling? Yes, a certain kind of interest must 


* In this réswmé the author’s language was retained here and there, so 
far as possible unchanged. 
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be sacrificed ; but there is distinct gain of interest in a way of 
which more will be said after I have stated some of the con- 
clusions which specially affect the popular estimate of the sub- 
ject of this biographical study. In general, it is believed that 
the popular estimate of Peter will be modified, when Mr. 
Schuyler’s book has exerted its due influence, in two ways: 
First, through the exclusion of much that is fictitious. This 
results from careful sifting of evidence, and from the reasonable, 
common-sense spirit to which have been sacrificed startling 
contrasts and epigrammatic half-truths. Second, through the 
exhibition of causes and forces, at work before Peter’s acces- 
sion, during his minority, after his accession,—forces forming 
and transforming Russia—every Russian — Peter among the 
rest; forming Peter and preparing him to cast the influence 
of autocracy and great personal activity w7th these, helpfully, 
and not against them, fruitlessly. Stated plainly then, Peter 
was not such an ogre, not even such a giant, as he has often 
been represented. Further, he was no God, creating an epoch, 
but himself created by his times, working in them unfeignedly 
and they through him mightily. In Mr. Schuyler’s hands, 
Peter is humanized. 

Was heahero? The answer rhymes: No. The candid reader 
will look in vain for encouragement to worship. In cutting 
away the extreme of admiration, for his supposed creative 
power, and the extreme of abhorrence excited by the current 
legends of savage excesses, Mr. Schuyler has destroyed the 
sentiment of strangeness. Throughout the literature of this 
subject (which in itself would form a considerable library) the 
strangeness of Peter’s life, its extravagance and remoteness 
from the rule otherwise prevailing among mortals and curb- 
ing their impulses whether for good or evil, has been the 
prevailing motive. So far as I know, this prepossession 
has not before been so thoroughly overcome as to admit 
a warmer feeling than distant admiration. It may therefore 
be reckoned the distinctive novelty of Mr. Schuyler’s work, 
that he had made Peter in a sense lovable,—or not, accord- 
ing to one’s taste—while at the same time, rather deepening 
than effacing our impression of his willfulness. Here is a 
reconciliation, 
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It will have been noticed in the réswmé which has been 
given, that circumstances conspired to foster in Peter the 
impulses with which nature had endowed him. He had no 
training, in the ordinary sense. His nature was uncoerced. 
It is impossible not to be attracted by the spectacle of this 
fierce young life, tirelessly and, from the beginning almost, 
resistlessly making its way to what it desired. Fearless and 
inconsiderate ; domineering, but unsparing of himself; enjoy- 
ing, loving, hating with his whole heart; carousing and work- 
ing, learning and teaching, vecause he liked one as the other ; 
frank, vivacious, hopeful, appreciative; but exacting, relent- 
less, unscrupulous: at least there was no grain of meanness in 
his whole make-up. Nothing was sacred to him except what 
he saw to be true and useful; but that which was true and 
useful, though it should be found in humblest guise, he would 
surely welcome and honor. To his quick intelligence, busy 
among realities, the prejudices of weaker men were a thin 
vail,—indeed it is doubtful if he was often conscious of them 
at all. His commands must be obeyed, his will must have its 
way; but commands are not degrading when they proceed 
from a superior, not in social rank more truly than in activity 
and in willingness of devotion. But if we are to trust many 
eminent critics of hostile disposition or inadequate informa- 
tion, his character in spite of its complexity was without the 
tenderer quality. His love for women, we are told, was no 
more than brutal indulgence, and his love for men was to be 
measured by their serviceableness in the State, and more 
especially by their abilities as drunkards and practical jokers. 
Such a conclusion is readily enough explained. In the struggle 
preceding the birth of the Russian Empire, vast interests came 
to the front. And not alone the historian naturally overlooks 
the evidences of such gentler characteristics as actually existed : 
those finer traits received and could receive little Attention and 
cultivation from their possessor,—never became developed and 
supreme, controlling. Peter never became and could not pos- 
sibly have become both “the Great” and a “domestic man,” 
with the corresponding virtues. But one does find germs of 
character—even playful affectionateness, hearty comradeship, 
tender offices, and a deep warm feeling — which in a more 
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peaceful age might have ripened into social excellence. Critics 
abusing their privilege in a peaceful age suggest the exclama- 
tion of Count Rasumovski:—In the reign of Catherine, when 
a celebration in honor of her great predecessor was in progress, 
the orator of the occasion solemnly invoked the shade of the 
first Emperor to appear and review the creation of his hands. 
“Why call upon him?” said Rasoumovski. “If he should 
appear, it would be a cold day for us!” 

Returning now to the question, was Peter a hero ?—It 
has been stated that Mr. Schuyler does not treat him as 
such in divesting him of strangeness, unapproachableness, 
and making him quite human. But that is not enough. Did 
the strength of his untamed will surpass human limits and 
partake in the heroic? That would of course appear in his 
plans. 

I remember seeing in a very rare book the progress from 
human to divine represented mathematically in a series. As 
the work in question will not be accessible to many readers 
of the Vew Lnglander, the context is given in a note.* The 


* God, individuality asserting itself incontestably—Will; Heathen God, 
individuality asserting itself within limitations imposed, suggested by 
those observed; Hero, divine spark struggling unconquerably to assert 
itself, towards freedom,—against the most obnoxious forms of oppres- 
sion, foul spirits,—leading the associated human to tragic extinction. 
To these add: Christian Hero, reflected divine light, passivity and 
activity—not self-assertion, but—showing God; Buddhist Philosopher, 
reflected divine light, not struggling but tending to union with its 
original. 

These all proceeding from assumption of conflict, suggested by imper- 
fect observation. Stated simply: Activities we see have not their own 
way, but are met by opposing activities. Above all opposition to sit, 
were best of all. There is or is not one there, ruling or not ruling the 
conflict below. Of individuals, the more easily one makes one’s way, 
the more divine; the more mightily one struggles to quell opposition, 
the more heroic. Furthermore, when freedom to act is greatest, free- 
dom to think is least. The divine nature acts: thinks, broods, then 
first, when the €Xtinction of its divinity impends. Heroism also acts; 
but is less than divinity as its action is agony: unconquered pure will 
fighting its way to tragical extinction. (Here occurs the series.) But 
of course Nature is not vicious, does not intend obstruction. The ten- 
dency of all matter is to take its own place and state,—of planets to 
avoid other planets, and from vaporous, then fiery, to become pacific, 
mild and moony,—of pedestrians, to keep to the right! Mere impact of 
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series stands: 


1 Will wil 
—* Human ; Fate = Hero ; = Fate = Heathen God; Will = God, 


The whimsical author apparently means that it is a question 
of the ratio of will to fate. Overlooking its whimsicality we 
may accept this statement for its brevity and essential correct- 
ness, so far at least as concerns the relation of heroes among 
the people to the ordinary mortal. It is will which marks and 
makes the hero; and we must admit that Charles XII. was a 
hero far more truly than was his conqueror. Charles was 
“uneconquerable pure will fighting its way to tragical extine- 
tion.” He would not or could not change. He, his plans, 
and his life, were not three, but one. Peter too had set 
before himself a great aim—or rather many—but his purpose 
was thoroughly practical, not concentrated but diffusive, not 
inflexible but adjusted to his resources. His plans were not 
the outgrowth of an ideal, but were generally expedients. 
Voltaire said, On juge aujourd’hui que Charles douze méri- 
tait d’étre le premier soldat de Pierre le Grand. Yes, and 
one thinks so still,—for while Charles was unquestionably the 
superior in his own speciality, in his enthusiasms and in his 
own person, Peter understood his age, working in and with 
and for realities. Charles was an anachronism; Peter came 
in the very nick of time. 

It is impossible to pass over the last consideration — the 
opportuneness of Peter’s advent—without noticing its bearing 
upon a certain partisan interpretation of Russian history. Mr. 
Wallace calls attention (p. 416) to the Slavophil theory in the 
following striking passage : 





bodies there is as the source of life and change ; to be comprehended, 
this, not deplored. To know this tendency of things is to be wise; to 
live in it is to live well. It is implied in the tendency of matter to take 
its own place, that until the fina! rest all, and indeed the finest particu- 
lar organism, has temporary limiting associations. ‘Self-assertion is 
therefore no perfect ideal, for that were to include the temporary with 
the real. Self-sacrifice is at once nearer the gold and quite out of the 
target : for it recognizes the superiority of the real, while damning the 
universal with an unthinkable stigma of destructiveness. Neither the 
self-asserting heathen heros, nor the self-denying Christian hero, will 
do ; and history offers not one example of perfect life, but may. 
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‘‘The fundamental characteristics of the Graeco-Slavonic world have 
been displayed in the history of Russia. Whilst throughout western 
Christendom the principle of individual judgmexat and reckless individ- 
ual egotism have exhausted the social forces and brought society to the 
verge of incurable anarchy and inevitable dissolution, the social and 
political history of Russia has been harmonious and peaceful. It pre- 
sents no struggles between the different social classes, and no conflicts 
between Church and State. All the factors have worked in unison, 
and the development has been guided by the spirit of pure Orthodoxy. 
But in this harmonious picture there is one big, ugly, black spot-—Peter, 
falsely styled ‘‘ the Great,” and his so-called reforms. Instead of follow- 
ing the wise policy of his ancestors, Peter rejected the national traditions 
and principles, and applied to his country, which belonged to the Eastern 
world, the principles of Western civilization. His reforms, conceived 
in a foreign spirit, and elaborated by men who did not possess the 
national instincts, were forced upon the nation against its will... .. ° 
The attempt to introduce foreign culture had a still worse effect. The 
upper classes, charmed and dazzled by the glare and glitter of Western 
science, threw themselves impulsively on the newly-found treasures, 
and thereby condemned themselves to moral slavery and intellectual 
sterility. Fortunately, however,—and herein lay one of the fundamen- 
tal principles of the Slavophil doctrine —the common people had not 
been infected by the imported civilization. Through all the changes 
which the administration and the noblesse underwent, the peasantry 
preserved religiously in their hearts ‘ the living legacy of antiquity,’ the 
essence of Russian nationality, ‘a clear spring, welling up of living 
waters, hidden and unknown, but powerful.’ To recover this lost 
legacy by studying the character, customs, and institutions of the 
peasants, to lead the educated classes back to the path from which they 
had strayed, and to re-establish that intellectual and moral unity which 
had been disturbed by the foreign importations—such was the task 
which the Slavophils proposed to themselves.” 


Beyond all doubt this complaint has something to rest upon. 
The trouble is, it presents only one side of the question. It is 
true that the normal development of native Russian institu- 
tions was interrupted, and it is true that the future weal of 
Russia depends largely upon the perfecting of the peculiar 
national character and institutions. In the same way, we are 
aceustomed to regard the Norman Conquest as an interruption 
in the development of English institutions, and to trace in the 
recovery of liberties, in the modern expansion and prosperity 
of the English people, the operation of ancient principles, long 
dormant, “a lost legacy recovered.” But we do not overlook 
the vast gain in depth and breadth and strength resulting to 
the national life from the Conquest. As for the “black spot— 
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Peter,” he gets rather more than his fair share of the blame. 
Die Thatsachen- und Entwickelungsreihen in der Geschichte 
vollziehen sich von selbst unabhingig von einzelnen Menschen. 
Russland wiire auch ohne Peter europiisirt worden. ... . Er 
hat keine neue Richtung der Geschichte Russlands geschaffen, 
aber sein Volk in der bereits vorhandenen mit kriftiger Hand 
um ein gewaltiges Stiick weiter gefiihrt, (Briickner, p. 573). 
Mr. Schuyler has laid the emphasis where it should fall: “If 
Peter, with his energy and activity and his ready intelligence, 
could only have let war and foreign politics alone, and studied 
his own Russian people as well as he had studied the civilization 
and ideas of the West, what real and lasting benefits might he 
not have conferred upon his country!” (II., 467.) Unless 
indeed the doubt be allowed, which was suggested to me 
above, as to the possibility of coercing a temperament such as 
Peter’s. I humbly submit that this energy and activity were 
products of an uncurbed naturaily strong will. Imagine such 
restraint as suggested, laid upon him from without or from 
within, and you have something very fine, but no longer Peter. 

If indeed Peter is to be held responsible for the present 
state of Russia, then plainly we may not venture to speak with 
even so much confidence of our to-day as Voltaire did of 
his In our to-day, the structure which he reared is being 
examined, questioned, and in some quarters threatened with 
destruction. Even Mr. Wallace wrote before a new class of 
critics had begun to make themselves terrible—the Revolu- 
tionary Socialists. 

By a few words of comparison with selected eminent con- 
tributors to the same department in biographical study, Mr. 
Schuyler’s position may perhaps be made distinct better than 
by extended analysis. 

The charming //istovre by Voltaire has the limits and the 
style rather of an essay than of an exhaustive historical study. 
It has served and must always serve as a model for those 
attempting to say clever things in praise of its hero—for Peter 
is a hero with Voltaire. Some of Voltaire’s sentences, taken 
from this work, are immortal, as for example (p. 96), Enjin 
Pierre naquit, et la Russie fut formée. It has the dramatic 
quality of sprightly observations upon startling situations, and 
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it is safe to say that no subsequent attempt to cover the same 
ground has been or ever will be one half so entertaining. His 
Histoire is mentioned by way of contrast; for the antitheses 
of Voltaire are one expression of that surprise from which 
the next generation after Peter had not recovered, while the 
even, plain diction preferred by Mr. Schuyler, corresponds 
perfectly with an intention not to startle, but to reconcile. 

In the North American Review of October, 1845, appeared 
an eloquent, somewhat declamatory, fifty-page article by Mr. 
Motley ; in 1858 were published the first installments of Car- 
lyle’s “ Friedrick the Second,” including a chapter entitled 
“Transit of Czar Peter,” which chapter has tainted many 
unsuspecting minds. Both have attracted much attention, 
have been read, re-read and quoted until judgments therein 
contained have become rather articles of faith. Mr. Motley 
is engaged in defending Peter as against denunciation for 
importing his civilization. It is to be regretted, not so 
much that Mr. Motley rests his defense upon the analogy of 
civilizers such as Cadmus and Cecrops and Theseus, Solon, 
Lycurgus, and Pythagoras (although this would hardly seem a 
sufficient answer to a thorough-paced Slavophil), as that he 
begins his consideration of Peter with the year 1697,—that 
is, with a twenty-five year old enigma—“ Peter Baas,”’—an 
assumed name and the disguise of a ship-wright superadded to 
the inherent difficulties of solution. Understanding, if that be 
in quest, must be sought earlier that it may be found. The 
boyhood and the influences surrounding the boyhood of Peter 
contain the solution. Mr. Schuyler has done well in directing 
the careful inquirer especially to this period. It may or may 
not be just to refer to the Tsar’s participation in the death of 
his son Alexis as the “ public, solemn, and judicial murder, of 
which the Czar stands accused and condemned to all eternity ” 
(Motley, 308); but there certainly are advantages in being able 
to notice that even this revolting tragedy was only the culmina- 
tion of an unnatural feud which had been growing up between 
Peter and his family,—between progress and reaction, between 
what was “German” and what was Tatar-byzantine. 

Carlyle’s chapter, the “ Transit of Czar Peter,” is so striking 
that it will always be read, and so one-sided, out of all decent 
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proportion, that the reading of it will always sadly mislead. 
Who can help remembering what Carlyle says about “ bar- 
baric. semi-fabulous sovereignties,” “certainly the strangest 
mixture of heroic virtue and brutish Samoeidic savagery the 
world at any time had”? And then he adds a lot of court 
scandal, beastly, now discredited. That is all. 

First destruction and then reconstruction. First to be rid 
of the legendary, and then to rebuild with fact for building- 
material and common sense for overseer. In 1849 appeared 
Herrmann’s “Geschichte des Russischen Staates.” Its fourth 
volume from Sophia’s Regency, 1682, to the accession of Eliza- 
beth, 1741, presents the results of painstaking examination 
conducted in a thoroughly judicial spirit. In the same spirit, 
thirty years later, Dr. Briickner made effective the results 
attained by special inquirers among the Russian scholars,* thus 
accomplishing, once for all it would seem, the purposes of 
destructive criticism, and leading the way in reconstruction. 

The Grand Dukes of Moscow had established the tradition 
of cold, unfeeling, unscrupulous, self-seeking. The emancipa- 
tion from Mongol supremacy and the establishment of the 
hegemony of Moscow among Russian States had been accom- 
plished through such means (pp. 4, 5). The idea of Occiden- 
talizing Russia was not by any means original with Peter. 
Related to him in disposition, had been Demetrius and Boris 
Godunof (p. 171). This is to be said not only of the invitation 
extended to foreigners to settle in Russia, but also of the en- 
couragement to travel and study in Western Europe. While 
the universal genius, Liebnitz, was professing superiority to 
consideration of purely national interests, the West was act- 
ually coming to meet the Russian advances half-way. In fact 
the West, acting through the foreign colony at Moscow, occa- 
sioned Peter’s travels (pp. 12, 13, 137). The excesses, follow- 
ing upon sudden emancipation from Eastern ceremonial, were 
such in kind and hardly greater in degree than one would expect 
(p. 113). These citations will suffice to show the tendency of 
Briickner’s work. Peter was no wonder; not a man out of 
his time. Instead of declaiming with Motley, “ His was one 
of the monarch minds, who coin their age, and stamp it with 


* Especially Ustridlof, History of the Reign of Peter the Great, St. 
Petersburgh, 1858; Soloviéf, History of Russia, Moscow, t870. 
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their image and superscription,” the fact is simply noted: The 
conflict between old and new, between Oriental stagnation in 
exclusiveness and European cosmopolitism, between civistic 
narrowness and universal human principles, had already begun 
when Peter was born (p. 9). He was a product of the contact of 
the Russian “ Volksgeist ” with the prevailing culture (p. 573). 

The next advance—a very long step—we owe to Mr. 
Schuyler. It has been his privilege to perfect the criticism 
by original studies, and then to complete the picture of that 
epoch in Russian history which saw in one forceful person the 
_ culmination of the power of the Tsars of Muscovy and the 
beginning of the opportunity of the Emperors of Russia. As 
a good illustration of the handling of the same incidents by 
representative authors, I beg to refer the reader to what is said 
about the behavior of Catherine and Peter during the disastrous 
campaign on the Pruth. It will be noticed that Peter’s despair 
and Catherine’s inspired heroism—qualities appearing on this 
occasion only—are employed with dramatic effect by the earlier 
biographers; but that the uncharacteristic behavior of the 
Tsar is dismissed to the realm of myths by Briickner’s criti- 
cism, while the improbable portion of the legend about the 
Tsaritsa falls away under the examination to which it has been 
submitted by Mr. Schuyler. The whole campaign, restored to 
due proportions, is described by Mr. Schuyler without com- 
ment, but simply and distinctly. 

It is a surprise and a disappomtment to find in the July 
number of the Quarterly Review, an extended notice of our 
author’s volumes, which displays a misconception of the 
method employed and the purpose kept steadily in view. The 
reviewer says, “One thing we miss, for which we should have 
been thankful if Mr. Schuyler had seen fit to give it, and that 
is, a critical summing up and final sentence, as the issue and 
crown of the narrative.” —The very thing which Mr. Schuyler 
has conscientiously avoided !—“ And since the apology for his 
vices and devilries is to be found in his ancestry and sur- 
roundings, we feel that it will not be possible for us to present 
him fairly to our readers without giving a somewhat fuller 
picture of the Russia into which he was born than Mr. Schuy- 
ler has had room to put before us.” Rather, it would seem 
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that in this very point Mr. Schuyler has shown admirable 
judgment and independence. He has said no more about the 
“vices and devilries” of Old Russia than was necessary. 
These studies in the history of manners are seductive and 
entertaining; but much of this element introduced into the 
modern life of Peter would destroy that just balance, to pre- 
serve which Mr. Schuyler has been willing to sacrifice facti- 
tious attractions. Too much of this sort of thing has already 
been associated with the popular conception of Peter. Mr. 
Schuyler, wishing to place him before the reader as a man not 
wholly unlike other men, would have made a great mistake if | 
he had first excited the reader’s fancy by a recital of extrav- 
agancies. The stamp of izarrerie would have been set upon 
the book. But it is not necessary to seek for justification in 
this consideration. Ample justification is found in the fact 
that the reader of this biography will certainly reach the con- 
clusion that Peter was like his contemporaries in Russia in 
“vices and devilries.” But perhaps the reviewer had not 
read all of these many pages; for he says of Catherine and 
Peter: “ With the mutual affection and respect which are the 
charm of wedded life it is impossible to credit them.” It 
seems improbable that one could say that after having read 
their letters at the end of the first volume. The simple fact 
is, of course, that the reviewer’s account of Old Russia, and 
the startling picture he makes of Peter, need not be separated. 
They are one and the same thing in effect—made out of one 
piece of cloth. Remember, to the rest of the world Peter was 
a strange monster, and by his own people he was hated. With 
the people, the priesthood, his own family, in opposition, is it 
strange that such stories were circulated about him? But to 
accept them now in this easy fashion is more than we are pre- 
pared for. That would be to decline again into the unmean- 
ing confusion of fact and fable from which Mr. Schuyler has 
opened an avenue of escape. Why—if such nursery-tales of 
Ogres and Samoeidie savagery are to be soberly repeated— 
why not include the best of them all and insist that the Tsar 
was Antichrist, as he was currently reported to be ? 

Mr. Schuyler has not spoken the final word about hero Peter, 
but he has finally made a road by which calm, dispassionate 
judgment may attain to knowledge of the man Peter. Is this 
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not the proper offering of a biographer? May not all that is 
more than this be left to the individual reader with his own 
peculiar tastes and needs? By his temperateness, Mr. Schuy- 
ler has humanized what was before by turns Ogre and Demi- 
God. The reader will supply the “critical summing up and 
final sentence, as to the issue and crown of the narrative” for 
himself and right gratefully. 

I am tempted to refer in conclusion to the condescension of 
our author, who feeds the literary sense with bits of small fact, 
or particulars and details. Mr. Freeman complains that 
Aélfred is to the vulgar the king who let the cakes burn. Of 
course: and if the truth were told, would we not all rank with 
the vulgar in this taste for simple, characteristic facts about 
historical personages? Our interest is aroused, and _ legiti- 
mately aroused, by those acts of theirs which are of a nature 
apparently assorted with our own lives. Everybody wants to 
know even about their faces—that William II. had a red 
beard, whereas the Normans at Senlac were clean shaven ; and 
Cromwell a wart above his nose. Comparatively few really care 
to remember that Haroun the Just sent an elephant to the great 
Karl. Either we or some of our friends have facial adorn- 
ments or otherwise: none of our friends has an Empire. But 
further, the object of historical writing is confessedly the ex- 
position of the past for the sake of the present. We of the 
present, readers of history, owe to-day to the development of 
political institutions, and to-morrow we shall owe to their con- 
tinuance. But we owe our to-days and to-morrows to them 
very much as the Hollander owes his plate of cheese to the 
dikes :—they enable us to live as we wish without interference. 
We have practically little to do with them. We ask them to 
let us alone and make other fellows stand out of our sunshine. 
Such is the ideal of political institutions according to the latest 
theory. They and the great or small men and women who have 
made them or have been made by them, belong not to our 
sphere. Our interest extends only at rare intervals beyond 
the private lives of ourselves and of the great or mean men 
and women about us. Certainly then, to make events long 
past and the dead of former generations vividly present and 
real, actions and actors alike may properly be summoned to 
appear by the spell of homely incidents. 
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Articte V.—THE HISTORICAL METHOD AND 
PURPOSE IN PHILOLOGY.* 


In an eloquent discourse entitled “The Mediatorial Office 
of Philology” (Das Mittleramt der Philologie), Ernst Curtius 
points out the fact that every science has a historical basis and 
method, in the following words: “Thus, however many groups 
of facts there may be that form a distinct series. and that 
demand a separate line of investigation; however manifold 
the articulations of the great body of science; whether the 
facts to be investigated are those of the development of the 
human mind, or those of the movements of planets; whether 
they lie in the relations of space and number, in the life of an 
organism or in inorganic matter, or in the hidden forces of 
nature that present no visible object to the perceptions of 
sense,—one effort inspires and informs every investigation, to 
wit: to recognize the ground of existence for that which 7s, 
the motive force in that which moves, in phenomena to find 
the producing cause, in the accidental the indwelling purpose, 
and in the isolated the connection with the whole. In this 
broad sense all scientific research is resolved into the history of 
nature and of man.” 

Philology has to do with the history of man; and a true 
conception of it, as we shall try to show, can be gained only 
by contemplating it as the historical study of man as revealed 
in language, literature, and art. This compass and aim of phi- 
lology are clearly marked in the successive stages of its devel- 
opment as a science. 

The epochs of this growth are not difficult to determine ; 
they are marked by the names of Scaliger, Bentley, Heyne, 
Wolf, Bopp, Hermann, Boeckh, and Ritschl. Each of these 
names stands for a tendency and a development. 

* An Address delivered at Hanover, N. H., July 8, 1884, before the 
American Philological Association by Martin L. D’Ooge, Professor in 
the University of Michigan. 


The Address was prefaced by a survey of the progress of philology 
during the current year. 
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The Italian renaissance in art and letters delivered the 
humanities from the barrenness and bigotry, the pedantry and 
prudishness of medizeval scholasticism. With open-eyed won- 
der the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries read the long-buried 
treasures of classical literature, and philology, if we may use 
the term here by way of anticipation, which before had been 
simply a knack, a hair-splitting of words, a dead routine, now 
became the art of imitating the great models of Greece and 
Rome. The disclosure of the old classical world to the gaze 
of the newly awakened age aroused an unquenchable desire to 
gain complete possession of the entire store of the material 
that had so long been locked up. This was the epoch of the 
external reconstruction, so to say, of antiquity. No nook or 
erypt of research that was supposed would yield even the 
slightest result in the study of the ancient civilization was 
left unexplored. Scaliger, the chief name of this period, was 
not only the polyhistor “of infinite reading,” but he is the 
first to deserve the name phdlologist in any sense, inasmuch as 
he sought to grasp and to combine—superficially though it 
was—the various parts and different sides of philological study, 
such as grammar and antiquities, text criticism and chronology. 

But philology was not yet a science. It was hardly a true 
discipline ; it was reserved for England to produce the man 
who should make it that—Richard Bentley. Bentley’s great- 
ness lies in his wonderful grasp of all related facts and his 
unerring induction. He was able to array and to set in order 
all single and separate parts, and to concentrate, as it were, all 
rays of light into one focus. In his “ Letters of Phalaris” we 
have the first brilliant example of objective literary and histori- 
eal criticism. Nothing but a complete acquaintance with the 
monuments of ancient literature, informed by a sharp discern- 
ment of the conditions of ancient life, could so clarify his 
vision that he was enabled to separate the genuine from the 
false and to disclose to view the secrets of authorship. If we 
may not say with Bunsen that Bentley is the founder of his- 
torical philology, we can at least subscribe to the opinion of 
another German scholar, that he inaugurated a new era in lite- 
rary criticism. Under his influence, perpetuated by the school 
of Hemsterhuis, the vague conjectures and fanciful specula- 
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tions of the earlier criticism gave way to rigid inductions 
and methodical divinations that were well-nigh reduced to a 
certainty. 

In tracing the development of a science it is interesting to 
observe its unconscious endeavor to combine and to organize 
its varied parts,—to construct a consistent unit out of many 
fractions. The two men to whom above all others is due the 
praise of making philology a separate science are Heyne and 
Wolf. Heyne, recognizing the fundamental principle of all 
science to be the procedure from the special to the general, 
from the separate to the combined whole, to contemplate all 
sides, the outer and the inner life, directed attention especially 
to the value of the historical and archeological side of class- 
ical studies. To him belongs the credit of being the first to 
introduce into the academic curriculum the study of the arche- 
ology of art, in which he laid special stress upon the study of 
mythology as illustrated in ancient art. The value of this dis- 
cipline in philology has ever since been fully recognized in the 
German and French schools. In England and with us the 
place that archeology should hold in a complete course of 
classical study has not yet been determined. The recent 
establishment of a course of lecturers on archeology and of a 
museum of classical art at the University of Cambridge prom- 
ises well for that branch of philological study in England. 
Signs of a new interest in the study of classical archeeology are 
appearing among us also, and American scholars are beginning 
to recognize its value as the means of a better appreciation of 
all philological research. 

But Heyne, with all his breadth of view and insight into 
the life of classical antiquity, did not bring it to pass that phi- 
lology was recognized as an independent and true science. 
At most it was still a discipline, in the service of theology. 
And so long as it remained in this menial position, the hand- 
maid of a despotic master, it must needs be greatly circum- 
seribed and trammeled in its life. When, therefore, Wolf, a 
stripling of eighteen years, persisted, against the wishes of the 
Rector of the University of Géttingen, in matriculating as 
studiosus philologiae, he struck a blow for the indevendence 
of philology better than he knew. As teacher and critic it 
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was his constant aim to show the organic relation of the various 
parts of philological study, and to build a systematic structure 
in which each discipline should find its proper place. What- 
ever fault may be found now with Wolf's analysis of philology 
into twenty-four different disciplines, his efforts to make phi- 
lology an independent science and to correlate its parts must 
always be regarded as marking an epoch. Wolf seems to have 
assigned to the historical-archological side of philology a 
disproportionate place, or at least to have underrated the fune- 
tion of grammatical study and the value of textual criticism. 
This predilection may be inferred from his definition of phi- 
lology as “the science of classical antiquity, the final goal of 
which is the acquaintance with the ancient Greek and Roman 
man himself, an acquaintance which is to be gained from the 
study of the monuments of classical antiquity pursued with 
the purpose to trace the development of an organic and real 
national life and culture.” The utterances of Wolf against a 
certain class of grammarians were doubtless deserved at the 
time, and may still have some pertinence. So, e. g., in his 
edition of the “Phaedo” he allows himself an outburst of 
passion against grammatical collectors and statisticians, who, 
“without mastering the principle of analogy or any other 
fundamental truth are forever occupied with collecting separate 
items which never produce an idea; and who, wandering about 
in the chase after words and phrases and allowing the catch of 
yesterday to be canceled by that of to-day, never come to any 
insight or decision why and under what conditions a usage 
must be grammatically correct.” 

But if the grammatical-critical side of philology was dis- 
esteemed to any degree by Wolf, it received speedy and com- 
plete vindication by Hermann, and if Hermann undervalued 
the archeological-historical side, there stood August Boeckh 
ready to strike telling blows for “ the reconstruction of class- 
ical antiquity.” 

It is a well-known paradox that in the growth of a science 
there must always be present at one and the same time a con- 
scious aim at organic unity and the energy of diverse tend- 
encies working towards different and yet harmonious ends. 
The historical development of a science depends accordingly 
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upon two factors: dts separate achievements, and its united 
movement as a whole im relation to the science of the age. To 
those who were in the midst of the conflict fifty years ago 
between the “Sach-philologen” (philologers of pots and 
stones) and the “ Wort-philologen” (philologers of roots and 
alphabets), under the leadership of Boeckh on the one side 
and of Hermann on the other, it appeared that the future of 
our science was identified with the triumph of one party and 
the downfall of the other. But when the smoke was blown 
away, it was discovered that both had been really fighting the 
same battle for the prevalence of a sound historical philology ; 
and Ritschl simply proclaimed the fact of this fundamental 
harmony when in his monograph on “The Newest Develop- 
ment of Philology” he defined the aim of classical philology 
to be “the representation of classical antiquity through the 
knowledge and contemplation of all its most significant utter- 
ances.” We can see, as the contemporaries of Hermann and 
Boeckh could not, how each supplements and corrects the 
other, and in his own way wrought under the influence of the 
historical and inductive spirit. Not that they were wholly 
absolved from the traditions of authority and the power of the 
a priort method. Hermann had reasoned it all out, you 
remember, that it was impossible that there should be orig- 
inally more than six cases in any language ; but just after his 
argument was published in his “ Reforms in Grammar,” the 
first Sanskrit grammar came to Europe and with its ecght cases 
upset all his fine theory. It was possible for Hermann occa- 
sionally to treat matters of textual criticism in the old style, 
and for Boeckh to generalize on a narrow basis of facts; but 
that is possible even now, and, it is to be feared, always will 
be; only with this difference: it can never be done again with 
impunity, and for that we have to thank these two scholars 
especially. 

There are two branches of philological study in which 
Hermann’s historical sense comes to view most clearly ; we 
refer to his theory of Greek mythology and to his studies in 
Rhythmic and Metric. We may not agree with Hermann 
that the key to the interpretation of classical mythology is to 
be found in the etymology of the names of its divinities and 
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heroes; but we give him credit for treating mythology, in 
opposition to the fantastic and subjective notions of Creuzer’s 
“ Symbolik,” in an objective style and as a real part of the his- 
tory of a people. We may laugh at Hermann’s strange theory, 
based upon the philosophic categories of Kant, that the arsis 
and thesis of verse are to be explained by the law of causality ; 
but we must not forget that his predecessors, with the excep- 
tion of Bentley, contented themselves with counting syllables 
and with a few empirical observations. 

Boeckh’s contributions, however, to our knowledge of Greek 
Rhythm and Metre are of more enduring value. His claim of 
being the first to discover that in the Odes of Pindar no 
division of words is found at the end of a verse cannot be dis- 
puted, nor can he be denied the praise of being the first to 
emphasize the value of the traditions and writings of the 
ancients respecting the art of music and rhythm. But unques- 
tionably Boeckh’s greatest service to the objective and histor- 
ical method in philology was rendered by his “ Public Econ- 
omy of the Athenians,” and by his greatest work, the “Corpus 
Inseriptionum Graecarum.” Boeckh’s original plan was to 
portray in a comprehensive work, to be called “ Hellen,” the 
spirit of the Greek people as it appears in their external life, 
in their art and science. But such an undertaking could not 
be accomplished in any worthy manner before separate parts 
of the entire field should first be explored, and of this explora- 
tion the “ Public Economy” was to be the herald. With the 
exception of the “ Prolegomena” of Wolf to the “Leptinea” of 
Demosthenes, Boeckh’s treatise was the first to give anything 
like a systematic and intelligent representation of the public 
life of an ancient State; all before was simply a wilderness of 
citations and of disjointed facts. It was Boeckh’s prelim- 
inary studies in preparation for his “‘ Public Economy of the 
Athenians” that led him to see the indispensable value of a 
comprehensive collection of inscriptions for the scientific study 
of the life of the Greeks. And ever since Boeckh’s time no 
student of classics, no editor of a Greek or Latin text has 
dared to be wholly ignorant of “Sach-philologie”—of the 
realien—and of the general results of the study of epigraphy. 
The bearing of these studies upon the interpretation and 
VOL. VIL 54 
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emendation of texts has become generally acknowledged, and 
such a monograph as Wecklein’s “ Curae Epigraphicae”—inval- 
uable as an aid in correcting traditional errors in texts—is but 
the promise of what may be expected for textual criticism 
from the collections of inscriptions that are now in process of 
editing and collecting. Nor is this the only fruit to be plucked 
from the study of epigraphy. Inscriptions on sepulchral 
monuments, on coins, tablets, and votive offerings, are rec- 
ognized more than ever before as the codex diplomaticus of 
our historical knowledge of the past, and as one of the chief 
sources from which we may hope to draw additional knowl- 
edge of antiquities. 

It is not our purpose to describe in detail Boeckh’s contribu- 
tions to historical philology. His enduring influence may be 
summarized in two statements: First, he established the prin- 
ciple, that in philology, as in all true science, an ounce of testi- 
mony that is direct and at first-hand is worth more than any 
amount of hear-say and indirect evidence, and that accord- 
ingly the philologist must always seek to know the objective 
and primary fact and witness. This principle is distinctly 
implied in Boeckh’s definition of the aim of philology: “the 
true aim of philology,” he says, “is the knowledge of what 
has been produced by the human mind ;” “for the science of 
philology,” he says further, “there is always to be presupposed 
a definite and real amount of knowledge which has to be rec- 
ognized (dvayeyymoxeev) by the process of learning. This rigid 
and objective method of research, this self-restraint in the 
presence of many temptations to speculate, this scrupulous 
regard for the naked truth, attests its own value. We have 
this significant illustration of it in the case of Boeckh; he 
republished his “ Public Economy” thirty-four years after its 
first appearance without being obliged to change or to retract 
a single statement of any importance. But, secondly, his 
influence may be observed also in another direction: Boeckh, 
more than any one of his predecessors, succeeded, by his 
broad survey and complete mastery of the different lines of 
philological research, in bringing philology into relations with 
other sciences, and particularly in constructing it as a depart- 
ment of history taken in its broadest sense. 
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Up to this time, classical philology had been content to con- 
template its own life and to study its own monuments with 
little regard to any supposed relationship of Greece and Rome 
with the rest of the ancient world, certainly with no con- 
sciousness that the life of the classic nations was but a part of 
the common life of the ancient world, out of which and 
together with which it grew. Even the connection between 
the Greek and the Roman language and life was but vaguely 
apprehended. To show the true relation of Roman to Greek, 
and of these to Pheenician, Assyrian, and Hindoo civilization 
and letters, is the work and the fruit of the Comparative 
Method,—the method inaugurated by the studies of Franz 
Bopp. We are concerned now only with the results of this 
method which Bopp, through his studies in comparative phi- 
lology on its linguistic side, was the means of introducing into 
all philological investigation. That the comparative method 
has thus far produced its best results in linguistics, in the 
formal rather than in the material part of philology, need 
not be a matter of regret; for it was just here that the need 
of this method was most sorely felt. In its language perhaps 
more than in any other single expression of its life, does a 
nation betray its exact place in the line of march of the 
world’s history, and a language is the last thing to be really 
known by isolated study. It is idle to talk of a knowledge of 
the phonetics and laws of inflection, of the syntax and ety- 
mology of any tongue that is studied simply by and for itself. 
Nothing else has made scientific etymology a reality and his- 
torical syntax a possibility save the comparative method. 
And teachers of classical philology cannot too often pay their 
tribute of gratitude to such scholars as Georg Curtius, Adal- 
bert Kuhn, and Leo Meyer, for their application of the results 
of comparative philology to the study of Latin and Greek, 
whereby the grammar of the classical languages has been 
transformed from a dead fetich into a living organism. The 
race of those who sneer at comparative philology probably 
became extinct with Moritz Haupt, whose proclivity to scold 
in elegant Latin at the “ Wiirzelgriiber und vergleichende 
Mythologen” is remembered by some who are here present. 
More and more all disciplines of philology feel the quickening 
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breath of the comparative method. To know the history of 
the development of metrical forms among the Greeks, West- 
phal and Allen must first discover an Indo-European primitive 
verse. To know how to interpret the mythology of the 
Greeks and Romans, Kuhn and Weber must first tell us what 
were the myths of the Hindoos, and from Grimm we need to 
learn what the old Teutons believed, and Roscher must trace 
for us the history of myths among the Greeks and Romans 
with reference to identities of cult and form. Perhaps in no 
other department of classical philology has the historical com- 
parative method done so much to revolutionize current views 
and opinions as in this very one of mythology and religious 
antiquities. The learned vagaries and follies that passed fifty 
years ago for the science of classical mythology are perhaps 
unparalleled in their absurdity. The theological dogmatic 
treatment of mythology by Creuzer in his “ Symbolik,” and 
the strange physico-solar theories of Forchhammer, found their 
legitimate culmination in the views of Schelling, the depths of 
whose speculative theories (to borrow the phrase of Bursian) 
the weaker vision of the historical investigator is unable to 
penetrate. We may not yet be able to determine satisfactorily 
which interpretation of mythology is the true one; whether 
the literary-allegorical, represented by Welcker ; cr the phys- 
ical, represented by Preller; or the etymological, represented 
by Weber and, in part, by Max Miiller; or the more strictly 
historical, represented by Preuner and Roscher. But this is 
certain, that all fruitful studies in mythology will henceforth 
be pursued in harmony with the principle laid down more than 
a century ago by Heyne, though never applied until recently, 
according to which the material investigated must be arranged 
with reference to the age and the nature of the sources in which 
it is found ; and further, this material is to be interpreted in 
the light of the facts and the circumstances which surround 
the locality with which the separate myths are associated. 
With the widening of the sphere of philology under the 
leadership of Boeckh, and the more close identification of 
philology with history under the influence of Niebuhr and 
W. von Humboldt, it became important that the exact limits of 
philology as a science should be more sharply determined, and 
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that its separate and distinct life should be carefully guarded, 
if its activity was to be kept free from one-sidedness, and its 
function was to be something different from a mere auxiliary * 
discipline of general history. The scholar to whom belongs 
the distinction of constructing a better cosmos out of the dis- 
jointed parts of philological study, of affording the most bril- 
liant illustration hitherto known of what the historical method 
can achieve, of defining the true bounds of our science and of 
bringing it in truer harmony with modern life and with all 
science, is Friedrich Ritschl. In agreement with Boeckh, 
Ritschl defines the aim of philology to be the reproduction 
of the life of classical antiquity through the recognition and 
contemplation of all its essential representations and utter- 
ances; but he maintains that this reproduction is not simply 
ideal but also real, and is directed especially to the preserva- 
tion and restoration of literary monuments. In the view of 
Ritschl, philology is a good deal more than a discipline of his- 
tory ; it is the historical study and representation of all the 
activities of the mind of a people during some definite period 
of time. To him no side of philology was complete in and by 
itself ; each was complementary to all the rest. He could study 
the tesserae of the gladiators with as much antiquarian zeal 
as Boeckh, and could describe the bronze statuette of Ino 
Leucothea with the poetical appreciation of Welcker ; and in 
the deciphering of a Plautus MS. he could be as keen as Her- 
mann and more conscientious and objective. 

The achievements of Ritschl are so fresh in the memory of 
all students of classical philology that we need not stop to 
name them; but the method after which he wrought it is 
worth our while to notice somewhat fully. He defines it as 
follows: “That which has hitherto been observed to be true 
in much the larger number of well attested cases, must be 
acknowledged to be the rule to which the ever-diminishing 
number of contradictory instances must under circumstances 
otherwise similar give way.” ‘In the manifold to find unity, 
and to refer a majority of analogous phenomena to one com- 
mon law, is the aim of the true method.” “No important 
event in the history of civilization springs from the ground all 
complete and ready of a sudden, but is conditioned by previous 
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processes and grows in connection with a steady movement 
onward ; and similarly, no real progress, no achievement which 
’ earries within itself the germs of further development, ever 
disappears without leaving some trace behind, or remains 
wholly barren of good for the future.” This inductive and 
historical principle we find applied by Ritschl to the considera- 
tion of every philological question. For example, in his treat- 
ment of the Latin, he always directs attention to the language 
not as it existed in a complete form at some definite period, 
but as a growing, a becoming creation, which must be studied 
in its varied phases and zig-zag lines of growth. Not to speak 
in detail of the epoch-making studies of Ritschl in the Latin 
dialects and in the antiquities of the Roman stage, we may 
not forget his unremitting, inexorable chase through every 
by-way of research after every scrap and bit of information 
that could contribute anything to the sum total of knowledge. 
So, for example, he makes an ingenious collation of passages 
of the Bacchides of Plautus in comparison with the fragments 
of Menander, and discovers that the original of this Plautus 
Comedy was the 4t¢’Efaxaréy of Menander; and thus he 
gains a new point of view for the interpretation of Plautus. 
The same rigid, inductive method marks his manner of deal- 
ing with the rhythmic and metric of Plautus. Bentley and 
Hermann contended for the regular rhythmical structure of 
the Plautinian verse, but Ritschl first proved it by his pains- 
taking studies of the Plautus palimpsest in the Ambrosian 
library. Perhaps nowhere else did Ritschl bring to view so 
clearly the happy results of the historic method as in matters 
of textual criticism. His rule of procedure in the treatment 
of the text of Plautus, laid down in the. Preface to the Miles, 
may be taken as the canon of sound criticism of any text of 
a poet: integritas linguae Latinae ; concinnitas numerorum ; 
sententiae sanitas; consuetudo Plautina. Ribbeck, his biog- 
rapher, says: “Ritschl did not belong to that class of text 
critics who think their task fulfilled when they have simply 
copied the oldest and most trustworthy codex, and adopted the 
emendations that are undisputed, and then decorate the remain- 
ing wounds and riddles of the MS. with a crucifix of pious 
resignation,—to serve as an admonitory sign-board that no one 
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be found sinning against this holy spot!” Yet no one insisted 
more than he on the prime importance of first ascertaining the 
true and exact tradition of the text. Accordingly, when he 
planned for carrying to completion the edition of Plautus, he 
advised the youthful triumvirate of scholars, to whose hands 
he committed this task, to exclude from their work at the out- 
set all processes of higher criticism, and to be content with 
the exposition of the actual text. On the other hand, he 
stoutly maintained the right of conjecture, and gave as one of 
his ten commandments, “ Thou shalt not bow down before 
MSS.” But conjectures must approximate moral certainty, 
the circle of possibilities must become more and more con- 
tracted until that which is at least the most probable and the 
limits of investigation have been reached. ‘ Conjectures,” he 
once said, “ we must serve as we do our children ; those which 
are dearest to us we should treat with the greatest severity.” 
But Ritschl’s method was historical not alone in that it was 
objective and inductive, but also in that it was comprehensive 
and complete. This appears first of all in his constant effort 
to place his pupils in the possession of a vivid acquaintance 
with the whole life of classical antiquity in all its features. 
Accordingly, he opposed the tendency then beginning to show 
itself, to cut off archeology from the original stock, and depre- 
cated the pursuit of any discipline in an exclusive spirit. 
Recognizing the fact that the productive study of classical 
philology must always take its departure from the critical 
knowledge of the literature, and that the study of the writings 
of the ancients can alone furnish the bulk of the material of 
philological investigation, he also insisted that to get the true 
interpretation of ancient literature we must know the condi- 
tions in which the writer lived and the contemporaneous reader 
thought and felt. Thus, on the one hand, while he recognizes 
in philology a historical purpose and makes it a key to the 
interpretation of history, he distinguishes it from the pursuit 
of history by emphasizing the prime importance of the study 
of a people’s language and literature as the basis of all knowl- 
edge of its culture; and, on the other hand, he shows that 
philology is more than linguistics, which is content when 
it constructs etymology and grammar. This historical spirit, 
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which views things in their relations, characterizes also Ritschl’s 
idea of what constitutes a true history of literature. Such a 
history requires that literature be conceived of as the product 
and reflex of the national mind and energy, and be viewed in 
closest connection with the development of the entire civiliza- 
tion and culture of the people. Of Greek literature such a 
history is still to be written. . 

After this brief account of the growth of the historical 
spirit and method in philology and of what it has achieved, it 
is pertinent to enquire what this method and purpose may 
accomplish for philology to-day. That it is worth the while 
to make this enquiry a few facts will convince us: (1) The 
present unsettled state of many questions in philology. Prob- 
lems that were once supposed to be solved have arisen to 
trouble us anew, problems in metric, in the theory of accentua- 
tion, in phonetics, in antiquities. When all its questions are 
completely answered a science has ceased to live; from this 
point of view philology never gave more promise of a long 
and vigorous life than at present. 

(2) But this unsettled state of many questions in philology is 
due in part to the vast increase in the material of study, and to 
the tendency to regard philology as an exact science. The col- 
lections of inscriptions and of the remains of ancient art have 
grown rapidly within the past few years, and, thanks to the 
tireless activity of explorers and the enterprise of learned 
societies, are likely to increase at an enormous rate for years 
to come. Unexpected light from many quarters is falling 
upon old paths, and bringing to view unsuspected turns and 
way-marks. In solving its problems philology is challenged 
to take its place with the physical sciences of the day, and 
to be weighed in the same balance with them of positive 
and plain truth and fact. The philologist to-day as never 
before is bound to avoid taking his own shadow for the object 
itself. 

(3) But again, as a third fact characteristic of the science of 
our day, we would name the absence of systematic codperation 
and of codérdinate advancement. This characteristic philology 
shares, perhaps somewhat disproportionally, with the other 
sciences. A survey of the work that has been done in its 
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‘various departments in a single year, is calculated to leave a 
painful impression of scattered and disjointed effort that has 
no common aim in view. A host of specialists, each shut up 
within his own small apartment whose partition-walls are grad- 
ually becoming higher and thicker, with no interest in corre- 
lated studies, with no wide vision of the greatness of truth, 
with no purpose beyond his own separate branch of inves- 
tigation,—one scholar investigating the history of the use of 
bull’s blood administered by the ancients as a poison ; another 
tracing the history of the kiss in antiquity; a third writing 
.a dissertation on the ancient alloys of copper, and threatening 
to give us a library on “ Metal-Cultur”; this is the tendency 
-of our specializing age, that needs to be counteracted in the 
interest of true science. 

(4) Growing out of this is the failure properly to relate phi- 
ology with the sciences of to-day and with modern life as a 
whole. The present discussion, now earnest and now flippant, 
as to the place of Greek in a liberal education, is at bottom 
the strife between the ancient and the modern that comes to 

issue most sharply in this field, where a purely theoretic 
interest in antiquity seems to stand opposed to the demands of 
practical life and the interests of the present. 

This bare statement of the present condition of philology, 
which we believe describes with peculiar emphasis its status 
among us in America, itself indicates the demands that our 
special science now makes upon its votaries. 

If we mistake not, the only solution of these problems lies in 
the application and prevalence of the principles whose genesis 
we have been setting forth and whose operation we have 
sought to illustrate. We believe, therefore, that the further- 
ance of philology demands that it should receive recognition 
and be pursued as a historical science and study,—using the 
term historical in its widest sense. And this involves first of 
all, that all special investigations should be made with the dis- 
tinct aim to interpret the spiritual and intellectual life of 
antiquity as expressed in its literature and art, and in its insti- 
tutions of government and religion. Any inscription that 
will help us to understand an allusion in Thucydides or a pecu- 
liar form in Homer will be welcome ; but one that illustrates 
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simply a vagary or blunder of the lapidary can have but an 
accidental interest to the philologist. A vase that helps us to 
interpret a myth, or throws light on some ceremony, or explains 
a custom, will be highly prized; but one that shows us only 
the quality of the clay used in its construction, orthe style of 
pottery of a particular period, interesting though this may 
be for some to know, need not occupy our attention. If then 
the researches of the German student in the history of the 
ancient mode and meaning of osculating can be shown to 
have any bearing upon the interpretation of any literary or 
historical monument, they are periectly legitimate as a philo- 
logical study ; otherwise, they shall be relegated to the his- 
torian, who is content with the fact for its own sake. The 
mere annalist is not affected by Seneca’s depreciatory observa- 
tions on a certain kind of learning which he called “ that dis- 
ease of the Greeks,” which consisted in enquiring how many 
rowers Odysseus had, and whether the Iliad or the Odyssey 
was first written ; but the philologist who is satisfied and stops 
with answering these questions must justify himself, if he can, 
to the old Roman. The mere linguist, who is content when he 
has gained the knowledge of certain facts of language for 
their own sake, indispensable as the service is that he renders, 
is not entitled to the name of philologist in its historic sense, 
nor must he wonder if sometimes his true worth is overlooked, 
and if to him the sneering epigram of Herodicus is applied : 
ywovoBousuKec, povocbAdAaBot, olor wéundev 
TO ogiv Kai Td odqv Kai Td piv 762 Td viv.* 

To the philologist every fact, whether of language or of art, 
of custom or of belief, stands not simply and barely for itself, 
but is clothed, so to say, with the flesh and infused with the 
blood of that organic life of which it is at once an expression 
and a producing cause. A word of caution may possibly not 
be amiss against the present danger of over-interpretation of 
statistics. Figures in philology, if they do not lie, are not 
always sure to yield valuable results, and need to be interpreted 
historically. For instance, the fact that Sophocles uses the 
final particle @va only half as often, bulk for bulk, as Euripides, 


*«*Bumble-bees in a corner, monosyllables, whose sole care is for o9iv 
and o¢@v, and for wiv and viv,” 
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and 8zw¢ more than twice as often, cannot prove anything 
unless we know first the history of dzw¢ and @va in other 
writers contemporary with and before and after these. 

But again, it is only when pursued in this historical spirit 
that the study of philology can hope to gain its true place in 
the interest of men of to-day. Here we recall the significant 
words of W. von Humboldt: “The study of the various 
languages of the world misses its aim, if it does not always 
keep in view the course of intellectual culture and find 
therein its true object.”* I cannot undertake to say how 
far in other countries this aim of philological study may 
have been ignored; but in our own land it seems to me that a 
more just and broad view of philology needs to be cultivated, 
and the historical side of it needs to be made more prominent. 
I for one cannot doubt that the preponderance given among 
us to the formal and linguistic side of philology has led to 
its estrangement from the historical spirit of our age, and 
from the interest and sympathy of certain circles of intelli- 
gent men. No one can dispute that our American scholarship 
in philology has been one-sided. In looking over the Pro- 
ceedings of this Association during all its history, one is struck 
with the slight consideration that has been given to archseo- 
logical and historical study and criticism. The Revue Cri- 
tigue, in commenting on the Transactions of the American 
Philological Association for 1882, says: “It is noticeable how 
small a part relatively is devoted to the studies that are strictly 
philological, i. e. studies of criticism and interpretation. Gram- 
mar receives a little more attention, but that which prevails is 
linguistics.” I am not aware that this volume is peculiar 
in these characteristics. Doubtless there has been reason 
for this predominance. We have no original documents in 
our libraries to collate and to edit; we have no monuments 
of art to interpret, no inscriptions to decipher, no ruins to 
explore (except such as belong to the semi-civilized antiquity 
of the prehistoric races of this continent); and so we have 


* «‘ Das Studium der verschiedenen Sprachen des Erdbodens verfehlt 
seiner Bestimmung, wenn es nicht immer den Gang der geistigen 
Bildung im Auge behalt, und darin seinen eigentlichen Zweck sucht.” 
Ueber die Kawi-Sprache, Werke, vol. vi, p. 428. 
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had to be content with taking our knowledge at second hand 
from English, German, and French explorers and critics. 
But all this is changing. Thanks to the zeal of our Ameri- 
can Archeological Institute and the promise of our American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, we are coming into 
the possession of original material; and we may hope to have 
American scholarship honored in the same field in which 
Foucart, Newton, Kéhler, Smith, and other archeologists of 
Europe have gained their laurels. It is a matter of congratu- 
lation that we are not compelled to accept the views of an 
honored member of this Association which were expressed at 
our last meeting, to the effect that American scholars need not 
expect to have opportunity for original work in diplomatic and 
higher criticism, but must relegate this department of philo- 
logical work to their more fortunate compeers in Europe. The 
project of the London Society for the promotion of Hellenic 
learning to publish facsimiles of the chief Codices of the Greek 
classics promises better things for us. 

But after all, it is not so much the increase of original 
material for study that is to reinstate and fortify the study of 
philoiogy among us in an honored place; it is rather the rec- 
ognition of the fact that in studying classical philology our 
young men are studying that period in the history of human 
culture that is most inspiring and creative for the culture of 
our own day; that in studying what the old Greek and Roman 
said and did, they are unconsciousiy learning much that is 
truest and noblest for the modern American and European to 
say and to do. Jean Paul says: “ Life would sink into an 
abyss, were our youth not to pass through the silent temple of 
the great ones of ancient days to the mart of daily life.” 

** Das Alte stiirzt, es andert sich die Zeit, 
Und neues Leben bliiht aus den Ruinen,” 
says Schiller. In so far as the science of philology undertakes 
to make new life bloom for the modern from the ruins of the. 
ancient world, its pursuit must be infused with the historical 
spirit which makes the present the child of the past and the 
parent of the future. 
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Articte VI.—TAXATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


IV. Tue Future or TAxarTIon. 


THE exceptional influences which have determined the fiscal 
legislation of the United States for the last twenty years have 
ended in the perversion of its constitutional power to purposes 
not foreseen by the constitution inasmuch as they are purposes 
not defined by the law. The State has charged all its 
expenses, or nearly all, to certain classes of its subjects selected 
from the others for acts which it has nowhere declared to be rea- 
sons for imposing exceptional burdens, which on the contrary it 
authorizes in the very act of imposing the burdens. The con- 
sumers of certain articles of domestic and foreign production fur- 
nish far the larger part of the national revenue, yet so far are 
they from having been found guilty of the real punishment they 
suffer that the - ontinuance of the acts which bring the punish- 
ment is looke’ for as the continuing source of State revenue. 
We may, I think, be sure that this passing eguivogue will be 
cleared up in the natural evolution of the commonwealth, not- 
withstanding the powerful array of interests which have crea- 
ted and maintain it: that the political instincts and intelligence 
of the people, the resentment of the classes which suffer, with 
the moral sentiment of the classes which profit by their suffer- 
ing, will recall the perverted power of the State to the necessary 
distinctions, will effectually separate between the sovereign right 
of raising revenue, and the sovereign function of suppressing 
wrong, for which the revenue is raised. When this inevitable 
evolution has accomplished its term we shall have a State 
which no longer seeks to effect its ends in the act of providing 
the necessary means for them, but gets the means first and the 
ends afterward ; which calls upon all its subjects impartially for 
their rightful portions of tribute, and then expends the tribute 
openly, without equivocation, indirection or disguise, for pur- 
poses of public and common import plainly defined in the law. 

These two most distinct things, now confused in the action 
of the State, having been perfectly differentiated from one 
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another, will the sale and use of Swiss watches or alcoholic 
beverages, be regarded as a public wrong, calling for interven- 
tion of the State? If yes, then they will be declared to be so 
by laws expressing the will of the people to that effect, laws 
which convert the articles in question from sources of revenue 
into occasions of expenditure, and transfer the seller or user of 
them from the class of subjects held for taxation to the class 
held for punishment. That this rectification will take place 
speedily in the matter of pernicious articles, like intoxicating 
spirits, is unlikely, for in the face of all the obstacles to effective 
prohibition the moral sense of the community will insist upon 
such restraints as are to be had by increasing the cost of the 
article to the consumer. It is undeniably the purpose of the 
people that if drunkenness and ministering to drunkenness can- 
not be defined and punished as a crime according to the law, it 
shall be checked by heavy taxation; if its suppression cannot 
be made an end of expenditure its continuance shall furnish a 
source of revenue, And we need not look for any clearing up 
of the confusion in the action of the State until we have got it first 
in the purpose of the people. But for the sale and use of com- 
modities which have nothing against them but their foreign 
origin the case is different. The feeling which actually exists 
as to the disloyalty or lack of patriotism in using these articles, 
is too ill defined, and when defined too preposterous to admit 
of serious discussion. We may be sure therefore, that in time 
the good sense and real interest of the people will get the bet- 
ter of a prejudice unworthy of them, and of the selfish interest 
of the class which profits by it. 

But although the issue is certain, it is not yet at all easy to 
predict by what circuits and gradations the aberrant power 
of the State will be recalled to the strict exercise of its specific 
functions. I write at the opening of the debate upon Mr. Mor- 
rison’s new tariff, a most inconclusive measure, full of partisan 
precautions, whose significance is that it indicates with the 
sensitiveness of a barometer the complex and delicate equilib- 
rium of political forces which always precedes a new depart- 
ure in public policy. On the one hand there is concentrated 
upon the legislature the powerful pressure of the alarmed 
manufacturers, who have finally succeeded, it would seem, in 
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identifying the fortunes of the party which is the author of the 
protective tariff with their own; on the other there is the body 
-of the people, still under the spell of old prevailing notions and 
habits, confused in its economical ideas and distracted in its 
political allegiance, but slowly charging like a Leyden jar or a 
thunder-cloud, as in the years before Lincoln’s election, with a 
new impulse and a new intelligence and already needing but 
the right sort of a conductor and the provocation of a new 
contact to discharge with irresistible power. The simple ques- 
tion is whether the slowly forming purpose of the people will 
take effect as it forms, forcing the State to undo step by step 
the legislation of the last twenty years; or will be held in 
check by the interest of the manufacturers, the timidities of 
commerce, and the exigencies of political parties until it is fully 
formed and escapes all restraint in instantaneous and exhaus- 
tive action. The latter is indicated by the organization of the 
present Congress and the consequent disarray of the Demo- 
cratic party, the effect of which will probably be to leave a 
diffuse public sentiment without an accredited organ in pres- 
ence of an imperilled interest and a powerful organization. 
There is, I think, no reason for impatience in this, as positive 
convictions and decisive action when they come at last are 
always better than irresolution and half measures. The busi- 
ness of the country could more easily adjust itself to the 
certainty that the artificial prices created by the protective 
tariff would disappear at a given time, than to the vicissitudes 
of experimental reductions. On the whole, therefore, we may 
hope that the deadlock at Washington will be prolonged until 
the constituency is ready to issue a peremptory and conclusive 
mandate to the State, and that the State in the meanwhile will 
be spared the necessity of consulting the constituency by tenta- 
tive legislation before it has fully made up its mind. 

But the final result in either case is practically the same and 
is now inevitable at no distant date. The classification of 
taxable commodities according to the accidental fact of origin 
will give way to a selection according to real differences, 
namely, first the relative accessibility to taxation of any article 
no matter where it comes from, and secondly its relative power 
of distributing the tax among the subjects) We may profitably 
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inquire how this change will take effect, what articles are likely 
to remain upon or to be added to the list as the future source 
of State revenue. 

I. It is evident to begin with that the opposition of the 
interested classes once out of the way, the reduction hitherto 
confined to the Internal Revenue tariff will be immediately 
extended to the Customs Tariff, but with this capital differ- 
ence, that while the taxation of domestic articles was lessened 
to concentrate the burden on foreign articles, the latter will be 
lessened in order to apportion the whole burden equally to the 
distribution of the national wealth. First of all, to the list of 
articles which have never figured in either tariff because prac- 
tically inaccessible to measurement or valuation, will be added 
all those articles of foreign origin, which in spite of their rela- 
tive inaccessibility have been subject to duty for the sole 
purpose of protecting the domestic article. The latter motive 
removed, the first question for consideration will be whether 
the duty on any given article is worth the difficulty, the cost, 
and the consequences of collecting it. Articles for example of 
very small bulk and high value, like precious stones, or fine 
laces, are always driven by a customs duty into the hands of 
the smuggler, with the effect that the honest importer is under- 
sold, the market deranged, and the government defrauded by 
wares which have escaped all taxation. In like manner of 
articles which although they cannot escape the eye of the govern- 
ment are difficult of valuation. Sugar for example, is not easily 
smuggled over the frontier in considerable quantities, but it is so 
susceptible of disguise by its chemical character that costly sci- 
entific tests are necessary to determiue what any consignment of 
it is really worth, and what duty it should bear. It is further to 
be remembered that an article like sugar, or tissues of cotton 
or wool, may be perfectly accessible if the whole supply is 
delivered as an import at a few points on the frontier, and the 
contrary if partly produced within the country and put upon 
the market at a hundred different points, without concentration. 
Evidently under any rational classification a multitude of com- 
modities now taxed in the interest of some manufacturer or 
manufacturing class will disappear from the list as unproduc- 
tive sources of revenue, and this process of natural selection 
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will go on until the several commodities are found which upon 
actual trial yield the largest return at the smallest expense, 
and with the least derangement of the market. So far as the 
character of accessibility is concerned nothing could be better 
than an article wholly of foreign origin and consumed in large 
quantities, like tea or coffee, of which the whole supply is 
necessarily concentrated at a few ports of entry before reaching 
the market. 

But to the character of accessibility to taxation must be 
added in the second place the power of distributing the tax to 
the subjects. It is not enough that an article lie well in the 
way of the government if it concentrates upon a few a burden 
which should be borne in equable proportion by all. This is 
why real estate and other forms of fixed capital, although by 
reason of their immobility the most conspicuous and accessible 
kinds of wealth, are unsatisfactory sources of public revenue. 
A farm or farm-building cannot be hidden away, nor can its 
real value well be understated without collusion of all the 
landowners in the neighborhood, but it has a low power and a 
round-about way of distributing the charges upon it to other 
property. It is not unfitted for iocal taxation, where prompt 
and wide distribution are not required, but the central govern- 
ment whose revenues are gathered from a great population 
spread over half a continent, has already been driven to restrict 
taxation to circulating capital, that is, to forms of property held 
for exchange and thus brought within easier reach before dis- 
persion upon final sale as fixed capital. But here again there 
is wide range for selection, for if any form of circulating capi- 
tal has a higher distributing power than any form of fixed 
capital, some forms of circulating capital have higher dis- 
tributing power than others. Superiority in this respect is 
determined by two things, first the subdivision of the commod- 
ity upon final sale for consumption, and second the extent of the 
consumption. A machine like a watch, a steam engine, or a ship, 
cannot be subdivided at all, and the whole duty upon it must 
be paid by the single individual who purchases it for use. To 
be sure he will reimburse himself gradually for the duty he 
pays, as for the other charges which make up his whole invest- 
ment, by interest and profits collected from those who take 
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time from his watch, or find work for his engine or ship, but 
this is the round-about and remote distribution of charges 
which disqualifies all forms of fixed capital for national taxa- 
tion. Only such forms of circulating capital therefore as 
admit of minute subdivision upon sale are fittest for taxation 
where wide distribution is required. Cotton, woolen, and linen 
tissues, fluids and foods of all kinds, in. general commodities 
taken out of circulation for immediate consumption and not 
for permanent occupancy or use, are instances in point. But, 
again, this capability of minute subdivision upon sale for con- 
sumption is not enough unless the consumption itself is con- 
siderable. Crude opium, for example, besides being recom- 
mended as an article wholly of foreign origin, is absorbed in 
minuter portions than spirits or tobacco, but the demand for 
it is so limited that its effective distributing power is indefinitely 
less. So other things being equal an article consumed by 
many persons is fitter for taxation than one consumed by few, 
and the fittest of all is one of universal consumption. Here, 
however, it is to be observed that other things are not at all 
equal for the multitude among whom the duties are to be divi- 
ded, differ widely in the amounts of their wealth and therefore 
in the amounts of tribute they severally owe to the State. Unless 
we can bring it about that the rich man will consume more of a 
dutiable commodity in the proportion of his wealth, the larger 
fortunes will nearly escape and the main burden fall upon 
those who are less able to bear it and who owe less. Hence 
arise the necessities of a compound and compensating tariff, 
which are the chief obstacle to any system of equitable taxa- 
tion. There are articles of prime necessity produced at small 
cost in great abundance to meet a universal demand, which are 
well fitted to carry the duties upon them to the whole popula- 
tion, but requiring to be supplemented by others fitted in 
another way to carry the duties principally or entirely to the 
larger fortunes. Such are articles of convenience or luxury 
produced at high cost in small quantities, and therefore within 
reach of those only who can afford them. The object of the 
State is the strictly impersonal one of making the wealth of 
each of its subjects wherever situated and however held, pay 
its rightful share of tribute. The commodity which carries the 
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tax upon it to the greatest amount of wealth, whether by its 
costliness or its subdivision and dispersion upon sale—so to 
say by the intensiveness, or by the extensiveness, of its distri- 
buting power, is the fittest for taxation. 

To sum up: when the alien motives which now obstruct the 
action of the State are withdrawn the natural development of 
our fiscal system will be resumed by the abandonment, at once 
or one after the other, of the larger number of articles now 
subject to duty, and the concentration of the whole burden 
upon a few articles selected for superior accessibility and 
distributing power as the most economical, productive, and 
equitable sources of revenue. This is the result indicated by 
the experience of Great Britain, the only considerable state 
which has escaped the trammels of a protective tariff. The lar- 
ger part of the British revenue is now drawn from duties on 
imported tea and tobacco and on alcoholic fluids, whether of 
domestic or foreign origin; a tariff whose greatest defect is its 
inadequate taxation of the larger fortunes. Granting that the 
State is to return to intelligent legislation in behalf of the 
whole people, this with the needful compensations is the proba- 

ble form of our own system in the future.* 

II. But now we have to inquire whether this is the last term 
of our fiscal evolution, the mode in which the revenues of the 
United States will be raised in all time to come; or whether 


. od 
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*T do not raise the question of the relative superiority of the specific 
and ad valorem duties, as both so far as the purpose of this discussion is 
concerned invoive the same principle. The specific duty is a tax pro- 
portioned to the quantity, the ad valorem to the value of a given com- 
F modity. The former, which has been adopted by Great Britain, and 
l retained in our present Internal Revenue tariff, is more convenient for 
e the government, as the quantity of any article is more easily ascertained 
than its value. The latter, which characterizes our Customs tariff is 
more equitable for the people by reason of its more perfect distribution. 
” I incline to the opinion that the ad valorem duty will prevail in our 
€ future system of national taxation, at any rate until the wants of the 
y State are so slight in proportion to the wealth of the country, that it 
can consult its own convenience more freely than it is likely to be able 
to do for years to come. 


\y 


” Upon this decrease in the proportion of State expenses to the wealth 
of of the country, depends too the rapidity with which the revenue can be 
y charged to a decreasing number of commodities. As things are, we are 
e not likely to reach the extreme simplicity of the British tariff until the 


national debt is extinguished. 
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like the present mode, it is a mere halting-place and stepping- 
stone on the way toa better. When the revenue which twenty 
years ago was drawn from almost every form of property at all 
accessible to the government, from capital fixed and circulating, 
from capital and the earnings of capital, has at last been appor- 
tioned to the dozen or half-dozen commodities best fitted to 
yield it, will it remain there, or will this new apportionment sug- 
gest and prepare the way for another? According to the hypo- 
thesis, the half-dozen commodities will have been selected under 
actual trial solely for their superior capacity of putting the 
State exactly in possession of its own, that is of an equable 
proportion of the current income of each of its subjects. 
Now we know by simple calculation of the forces at work and 
by the experience of other states that no commodity or set of 
commodities can be found which will perfectly distribute the 
charges upon it in the manner desired. An article may be 
had, like cotton or grain, which will divide the duty among 
the whole population, but it will always be in the proportion 
of each person’s consumption and not in the requisite propor- 
tion of his income. This inequality again may be diminished 
by adding other articles which reach the larger incomes alone, 
but no possible combination will overcome all inequality. It 
follows that the forces of fiscal evolution have not been entirely 
expended in its latest product; the system of taxation already 
reached in Great Britain, and which we are slowly approaching, 
holds in it a tendency to farther evolution. Now this ten- 
dency has been definitely arrested in Great Britain and in the 
same circumstances will be arrested here. Like most of the 
older states Great Britain has reached what looks like a perma- 
nent equilibrium between revenue and expenditure; after long 
experiment it has found the combination of articles which 
draws from the wealth of the nation the highest tribute it will 
yield; and as this tribute barely suffices for the current expen- 
diture, including provision for emergencies and slow reduction 
of the capital debt, it follows that Great Britain has not the 
power to experiment much farther. It must take what it can 
get and what the people are used to and will put up with. So 
Mr. Lowe’s famous tax on friction matches, borrowed from us 
for temporary increase of the revenue, was fairly beaten out 
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of parliament by fierce invasion of public opinion, although 
the article was recommended for taxation by its power of wide 
and equable distribution. It will be long before any British 
ministry will be able or will dare to undertake any considera- 
ble readjustment of public burdens because it has no room for 
experiments which the people will not bear. But we are ina 
different case. With the disappearance of the last traces of the 
rebellion, and of all complications other than those created by 
our own incompetence or perversity, we shall have reached that 
happy situation of fiscal plenitude which statesmen of all times 
have dreamed of without seeing, an expenditure admitting of 
progressive diminution with an inexhaustible and ever increas- 
ing source of revenue. For the first time in the history of 
political finance a great state will have the opportunity of 
unobstructed experiment, of working out to the end the histor- 
ical problem of securing the private rights of the subject in the 
very act of enforcing its sovereign right to tribute. 

Now I think there is no doubt that the system I have 
described is the highest and last possible form of indirect taxa- 
tion, the form better fitted than all others of the kind to put 
the State exactly in the possession of its own. If it goes farther 
there is only one step left for it to take, namely from this last 
form of indirect taxation, to the direct appropriation of what 
really belongs to it, an equable proportion of the income of 
each of its subjects.* 

The objections to an income tax have been carefully studied 
by writers on political economy, and may all be included 
under two heads. There is first the inaccessibility of the pro- 
perty sabject to tribute, due to its remoteness from the centre 
of government, to the interminable variety of forms in which 
it is produced, and to the difficulty of estimating the different 

* T take occasion to repeat here what was said in a former paper, that 
by fixed capital I mean simply capital which is fixed, that is property of 
any kind kept out of circulation for occupancy, use, or consumption ; 
and by circulating capital, property of the same kinds held for exchange 
with other kinds. In the evolution of our fiscal system taxation has 
already been transferred from all kinds of fixed to certain articles of 
circulating capital, with a prospective tendency to diminution in the 
number of articles. I hold that if the evolution goes any farther it can 
only be by transferring taxation from capital to the one form of wealth 
left to tax, namely, the product or revenue of capital, which is the 
income-tax. 
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forms according to any single standard of values. We havea 
population of over 50,000,000, in all conditions of penury and 
riches, drawing revenue out of the rents of real estate, the divi- 
dends upon stocks, the interest of bonds and other evidences of 
indebtedness, the profits of business, the wages of labor; wealth 
flowing much of it in varying volume, from hidden sources, 
through obscure channels, apparently defying all scrutiny 
without the good-will of the holder. Secondly, although there 
is no question here, as in the tax on circulating capital, of the 
inequalities of distribution, yet were the amounts of incomes 
ascertained and reduced to a common standard, and the propor- 
tion due to the State determined, the direct appropriation of 
this proportion would work with the most curious inequality 
of effects. Let us suppose that the proportion called for is one 
per centum of the annual product of the whole wealth of the 
nation and that it is taken indiscriminately from an income of 
$1000 vielded by invested capital, a salary of $1000 paid to an 
employé, and the wages of a laborer who earns $1000. Ten 
years hence the clerk and the laborer may be disabled for work, 
both without resources, yet having paid the same tribute as the 
capitalist who still has his investment. It may happen too 
that the earnings of the clerk or the laborer have provided for 
the wants of a growing family, so that his effective income has 
all along been less than that of the capitalist who has paid 
tribute for himself alone, and not also for those dependent on 
him. There is here, and in other like effects of the income tax, 
a grievous inequality in the very equality of the burdens, and 
the evident necessity of compensations to adjust the tax to the 
nature as well as to the amounts, the quality as to the quantity 
of different incomes. 

But it must be observed that all these are inconveniences 
inseparable from taxation in any form, and that the thing to be 
ascertained is the particular form which offers the minimum of 
inconvenience. In any case the rightful property of the State 
is a uniform, or to speak now with entire precision, an equable 
proportion of the income of each of its subjects, that is, a uni- 
form proportion full allowance made for the character as well 
as the amount of the income; and so the question is whether 
the indirection of the tax upon circulating capital reaches this 
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proportion more satisfactorily than the direct income-tax ; not 
whether a particular commodity is more accessible than the 
incomes of all the subjects, which of course it is, but whether 
the incomes are more accessible through the commodity by 
reason of its distributing power, than they are in themselves. 
In other words, shall the State send out its commissioned 
agents through the length and breadth of the land to take its 
own wherever it lies and by whomsoever it is held; or avail 
itself of the wide flowing currents of commerce to carry its 
requisitions for it, taking what it needs from the dealers in 
certain commodities who reimburse themselves on sale to their 
customers, that is, who collect the tribute as unaccredited 
agents of the State? There is a good deal to be said on both 
sides and I am rather inclined to submit the question than to 
attempt an answer. But this much I think is clear, that the 
practicability of the income tax depends more than that of the 
other upon the temper, habits, and character of the people. 
As things are the inconveniences of the indirect tax are 
patiently borne, partly because the payer is accustomed to 
them, partly because the tax does not take effect where it is 
levied, but later on where it disappears among all the other 
charges paid together as whole cost by the consumer, who is 
really no more aware that he is paying duty to the government 
than freight to the carrier or insurance to the underwriter. So 
an indirect tax of any kind must be peculiarly oppressive if it 
is distinctly felt and resisted by the consumer of the article on 
which it is laid. Contrariwise the income-tax takes effect when 
and where collected and is wholly borne by the person who~ 
pays it, so that whatever oppressiveness there is in it comes 
out undisguised and unrelieved. This I take to be an unan- 
swerable objection to the income-tax as levied by the State 
hitherto, and the only one seriously considered by the political 
economists, which is an occasional, supplementary tax added to 
the ordinary sources of revenue, and paid only by a single 
class. In these circumstances it cannot but be an odious 
impost which the class directly affected may be counted on to 
resist or evade. But what we are considering is an income-tax 
which supersedes all others, adjusted to the qualities of differing 
incomes, and paid by all the subjects alike each in the measure 
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of his resources and obligations, therefore a tax which escapes 
the odium of invidious and oppressive distinctions, and com- 
mends itself to the conscience and good sense of the whole 
population. No doubt it leaves with the payer the irritating 
consciousness of the burden he bears, but a people whose obli- 
gations to the State must be carefully concealed from it under 
the appearance of other forms of indebtedness, which can only 
be trusted to pay tribate under the illusion that it is part of 
the cost of some commodity, has its political education to 
make and is not yet fit for self-government. Add that this 
exact consciousness of the burdens it bears is of inestimable 
value in maintaining the vigilance of the people and so putting 
upon the State the perpetual restraint of power held to strict 
accountability. It is the absence of this control and the oppor- 
tunity of disguise and evasion in its fiscal measures, which has 
permitted all the abuses of taxation in our own as in other 
governments. On the whole we may conclude that the ten- 
dency of fiscal evolution in the United States will be to the 
substitution of adirect income-tax for all other forms of taxa- 
tion, and that this result will be averted only by the persist- 
ence of such other forms. 

Now there are no taxes of the national government which it 
is not able to relinquish whenever it chogses to do so. The 
one obstacle in its way, and for a long time to come no doubt 
the insuperable obstacle, is the fact that its own subjects are 
taxed by other governments over whose fiscal measures it has 
no sufficient control. Beyond a certain point its action is 
paralyzed by the unrestrained and discordant license of local 
taxation, the tribute collected by all sorts of imposts on all 
forms of property in each of the little and large republics 
superposed upon one another over the whole surface of its 
domain. How can it definitely resolve a problem in applied 
science complicated, for example, by the Milesian financiering 
of the municipality of New York? The truth is that one of 
the most formidable dangers of all modern societies is what I 
have called the license of local taxation. With us it is aggra- 
vated beyond measure by the anomalous autonomy of the 
several States, which historically are the perpetuation of the 
colonial system of Great Britain, the one restraint upon the 
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normal development of our polity which we omitted to throw 
off in the war of Independence. As to the utilities of the 
sovereign state as the constituent unit of the United States 
there can of course be no doubt or it would not have survived, 
but they are all essentially of a provisional and transitory 
kind, and accompanied by all the disadvantages of ill-regulated 
and irritable power, of discordant and incalculable action. All 
the great convulsions of our political history and half its dis- 
crepancies and futilities, so far as they have depended on polit- 
ical forms, have followed directly from the licentiousness of 
state sovereignty. It is not to be regretted, for the premature 
disclosure of its pretensions has brought down upon it a 
mightier power, the abiding and irresistible tendencies of 
American civilization. Whether by violent blows or by inces- 
sant abrasion the exaggerated power of the separate state in 
our political system has continually declined, and is declining, 
and will in good time be reduced to its just proportions. 
When that time comes, along with a multitude of other simpli- 
fications, we may perhaps look for an assimilated system of 
taxation over the whole realm, a tribute drawn for all the 
purposes of public administration, national or local, by accor- 
dant measures from a single source, the current product of the 
wealth of the people. Under a system so unified the needless 
multiplication of public functionaries commissioned for the same 
purpose by separate authorities will cease, and the central 
government will be able to avail of all the real efficiency of 
local taxation, the intimate knowledge which the local authori- 
ties have of the property to be assessed. I see no sufficient 
reason why in these circumstances the whole tribute of the 
people may not be collected directly by taxation of incomes. 
It may be assumed that pending their arrival the revenues of 
the United States will be collected by the system to which we 
are now visibly approaching; and the revenues of the several 
States with their dependent republics—anyhow, according to 
the wisdom of man and the patience of heaven. 
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Articte VIL—THE TEACHING OF MORALS IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A CAREFUL discrimination between morals and religion, as 
branches of study, must be maintained, in examining this 
subject. Forty years ago, more or less, evangelical religion 
was taught in the public schools. This was not desirable 
or defensible, and reaction culminated in excluding the formal 
teaching of even morals. The two extremes are each un- 
fortunate, and there is a growing readiness to recover from 
the present extreme, if the people may be sure that it will 
not go over into the teaching of theology. There is a system 
of morals, aside from and independent of the systems of 
religion. The former is indispensable to the highest style of 
citizen, and may be taught as a study, separate from any type 
of religion. While doubtless the system of Christian morals is 
the highest and noblest, the State may labor morally and suc- 
cessfully for the construction of the best citizen without direct 
appeal to the Christian system for authority and support. This 
policy is suggested in view of the different opinions on relig- 
ion, and in view of the provision in its constitution, that the 
State may not hurt, molest or restrain one “for his religious 
profession or sentiments.” 

The reader will indulge the expressing of an opinion as to 
the nature and office of law in this matter. Civil law is a sta- 
tionary and not a progressive power; it is not a reformer, but 
a conservator, and can only hold and not get. It is as the 
ratchet on the capstan, when one is heaving the anchor; it 
cannot gain an inch, but will hold every inch given to it. 
Under our popular government, the statutes are the finality or 
last forms of the popular will, as the castings for a machine. 
In them the people become the government and say: “ We 
propose to work in this way.” To obtain a law, therefore, 
adroitly, or with a concealed intent, or that is openly in ad- 
vance of the popular will, is as foolish as it is unphilosophical. 
The people will say: “ We did not ask for this law, we do not 
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like it ; we do not propose to enforce it.” The people and the 
government are one and the same power or will, in different 
but not antagonistic positions. On the question before us, 
therefore, there is no place for a civil statute or utility in one, 
unless the people have made up their mind that they want one 
to define what they wish to do. 

The theory and practice of Massachusetts will serve well in 
illustrating our general topic. The report of the Board of 
Education for 1877-8 says: ‘The public schools were estab- 
lished that they might train the youth to be good citizens.” — 
p- 86. The report for 1880 says: “The State holds in its own 
hands the power to determine what must be the character and 
extent of that education which its own safety requires all its 
children to possess.” ‘ Whatever may be said of other insti- 
tutions, it is still true that in our common schools are to be 
found the sources of those influences that are to mould the 
character of our Commonwealth.”—p. 15. And again: “It is 
the opinion of many thoughtful men that our schools are not 
as fruitful in morals as in intellectual results. This ought not 
to be; for that education is not worthy the name which does 
not imply a symmetrical training of the whole nature.”—>p. 118. 

The following is a noble passage in the Report of the Secre- 
tary for 1877-8: ‘“'The omissions of the moral element from 
the public instruction of the children of a State will soon pro- 
duce a State not worth preserving.”—p. 86. The remark of 
Macauley in the House of Commons in 1847 is a good com- 
panion to this: “The education of the people ought to be the 
first concern of the State.” 

And in the Report for 1877-8, the Board themselves say: 
“Tf our schools are to be the safeguards of our republic, as we 
fondly trust, our teachers must feel that upon them rests the 
responsibility of so training the youth committed to their care 
that they shall go forth from the schools, imbued with the 
principles of sound morality.”—p. 9. And the Secretary adds: 
“Moral philosophy is to be added to the course to make it com- 
plete.” “The children are to be carefully taught what are 
their moral relations to one another, to their teachers, their 
parents, to the State, and to God.” Superintendents and teach- 
ers would do well “to keep constantly in mind in all they do 
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for the schools,” “that one of the two ends sought in a com- 
mon school education is the complete training of the whole 
nature of the children.” ‘These children should be kept in 
the schools until they have acquired a knowledge of their own 
wants as physical and moral beings, . . . of the relations they 
bear to one another, as members of Society, and of the rela- 
tions they bear to the State, whose institutions they are to per- 
petuate.” And yet again: “However important may be the 
knowledge of reading, writing and arithmetic, that knowledge 
sinks into insignificance in comparison with intellectual and 
moral training.” And it is pleasing to notice that Ohio and 
Missouri express the same high sentiment.—pp. 97, 117, 63, 89. 

These are noble conceptions of public education, and worthy 
this ancient commonwealth; and it is now next in place to 
enquire what ways and means the State is using to put so 
good a theory into the most practical use. 

As to Law. The fact leads, that the Constitution of Massa- 
chusetts makes it the duty of legislators and magistrates “ to 
countenance and inculeate the principles of humanity and 
general benevolence, public and private charity, industry and 
frugality, honesty and punctuality in their dealings, sincerity, 
good humor and all social affections, and generous sentiments 
among the people.”—Const., Chap. V, See. 2. 

This is the constitutional warrant and basis for legislation in 
specific laws. One of these and the principal is this: © 

“Tt shall be the duty of the president, professors and tutors 
of the University of Cambridge and of the several colleges, of 
all preceptors and teachers of academies, and of all other 
instructors of youth to exert their best endeavors to impress 
on the minds of children and youth committed to their care 
and instruction, the principles of piety and justice and a 
sacred regard to truth; love of their country, humanity and 
universal benevolence; sobriety, industry and frugality; 
chastity, moderation and temperance ; and those other virtues 
which are the ornament of human society and the basis upon 
which a republican constitution is founded; and it should be 
the duty of such instructors to endeavor to lead their pupils, 
as their ages and capacities will admit, into a clear understand- 
ing of the tendency of the above mentioned virtues to pre- 
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serve and perfect a republican constitution, and secure the 
blessings of liberty as well as to promote their future happi- 
ness, and also to point out to them the evil tendency of the 
opposite vices.”—General Statutes, Chap. 38, Sec. 16. 

The editor of the Massachusetts School Laws well says of 
this one: “ This provision of the constitution contains an em- 
phatic expression of the will of the people concerning the intro- 
duction of the moral element into all our public instruction.” 

Perhaps the magnificent sweep of this law makes it a little 
impersonal to common school teachers, since it includes the 
presidents and professors and teachers in all our colleges, 
academies and private schools, who are not the employes of 
the State, and so not the direct subjects of a State order. 
Possibly this feature of a splendid legislative paragraph has 
led the paid servants of the State in education to regard it as 
hortatory rather than mandatory. At least so it appears to 
have been treated. So much, however, the statute permits 
in the teaching of morals. We pass now to notice what pro- 
visions there are in detail to make this grand statute operative. 

“Laws have been passed requiring . . . uniform courses of 
study for the different grades of schools.” — School Laws of 
Massachusetts, p. 11. 

The laws, collective, name about forty studies, and make it 
imperative that those shall be taught. These range from the 
simplest primary up through the Grammar, High and Normal 
schools. No other than those named is made imperative. 
The study of morals is not one of them. The teacher of a 
high school in a town of 4,000 inhabitants is required to be 
able to teach moral science, but it is optional with the com- 
mittee whether it be taught or not. Of the other ten branches 
for a high school the law says, he “shall give instruction” in 
them ; but of moral science it says only that he “shall be com- 
petent to give instruction ” in it.— School Laws, p. 23. 

In defining the purpose of the six normal schools the Board 
of Education say, in 1880, that one design is to acquire in 
them “the most thorough knowledge of the branches of learn- 
ing required to be taught in the schools.” They then give a 
list of forty-one, and add to it this: “The above is an enume- 
ration of the studies.” —School Laws, pp. 57-8. 
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But moral science is not one of them as required by law to 
be studied in the normal schools. The explanation of the 
omission may be found in the statement of the Board that 
normal pupils are to study there only “the branches of learning 
required to be taught in the schools.” 

The nearest approach to statute obligation to teach morals 
in the public schools is where “good behavior” is specified. 
This is named once only and in connection with the lowest or 
primary studies.—School Laws, 1883, p. 22. 

“Good behavior” pertains, generically, to manners rather 
than morals. Worcester says: “ Behavior relates especially to 
the corporeal actions and to the minor morals of society. Car- 
riage, manners, deportment and demeanor are different species 
of behavior.” 

The law is very clear and honorably high in requiring good 
morals in the teacher, and the expression of this imperative 
pre-requisite is varied, frequent and abundant. 

Moreover, the School Committee of any town or city has 
power to exclude from a school “a child whom they deem to 
be of a licentious and immoral character” and, if this is done 
in good faith, the act is not subject to revision.—School Laws, 
28, 45. 

Among the duties of the School Committee the statute says: 
“ The School Committee shall direct what books shall be used 
in the public schools, and shall prescribe, as far as practicable, 
a course of studies and exercises to be pursued therein.”-— 
School Laws, 32. 

Under this law it is presumed that the power of the com- 
mittee to prescribe a course of study is confined to the list of 
studies specified by law for the different grades of schools. In 
other words, their power is the power of selection for adapta- 
tion and not for the original nomination of a study which the 
statutes have not named. They may select from the State list 
of studies what the school in question seems to need, and 
“ direct what books shall be used” for those studies. If it be 
a high school the committee have the option to prescribe moral 
science ; and if the view given of the duties of the committee 
be correct, they have no power to prescribe it as a study in any 
other school below a high school. 
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Of high schools there are about 220 in the State, and they 
are so located that about ninety per cent. of all the school-chil- 
dren may have the advantage of them. They are the only 
schools where the law authorizes moral science as a study, and 
its introduction into any one of these is left optional with the 
local School Committee. To what extent local option is now 
introducing it, cannot be said, but four years ago this question 
was sent out quite widely among the principals of our high 
schools and received a unanimous negative: “Are morals 
taught as a topic in your high school?” Some answers brought 
the addition that they seized incidents and occasion for moral 
teaching. 

At this stage of our inquiry we discover, therefore, these 
three facts: that morals are not enjoined as a study in any 
grade of the public schools in Massachusetts as is arithmetic or 
botany or military drill; that it is permitted to the high 
schools and left optional with the committee ; that instruction in 
morals is incidental, occasional, and optional with the teachers, 
if given at all. 

Probably so grave a trust does nowhere fall to a body so 
worthy, morally and intellectually. The presence of their daily 
life, in and out of the school room, clothed with those virtues 
which are the highest ornament of society, is a constant lesson 
on morality. We cannot too highly commend the conscien- 
tiousness and zeal of those who comprehend their opportunity 
to do the State great service. This they are to render, not so 
much through an organism as an atmosphere. For their other 
duties, apparatus and metheds are officially furnished ; for this 
they have only their own admiration and love of moral worth, 
and sense of obligation to promote it. Under the pressure of 
multiplied topics and recitations by assignment and authority, 
and a crowding complexity of duties that are always impatient 
of the irregular, unexpected and extempore, this chance for 
the intrusion of moral lessons is flitting about them. The 
chance is fascinating and tempting to the susceptible, who may 
have command of the occasion and the time. 

This is the leading theory and reliance of Massachusetts for 
the teaching of morals. It is left or committed to the good 
will and sense of obligation on the part of the teacher, and to 
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such contingencies as may usurp moments from systematic 
proceedings. The branch is not honored with mention, even, 
in the laws of the Commonwealth, except where it is assigned 
with equal authority, if not expectation, to “the president, 
professors, and tutors of the university of Cambridge and of 
the several colleges, and preceptors and teachers of academies.” 

Of course here, as elsewhere, in human administrations, the 
practice falls behind the theory, and it does not surprise us to 
hear the Board of Education say, as in their Report for 
1877-8 : 

“The importance of the public schools, as an agency for 
teaching morals and the duties of citizenship, is a point often 
ignored or neglected.” —1877-8, p. 9. 

In the same Report the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Dickinson, con- 
fesses with regret that “there isa tendency in modern times to 
separate the eesthetical and moral from other forms of culture 
in the public schools. . . . The training of the conscience they 
would leave to home influences and to the teachings of the 
church. Such sentiments have a tendency to degrade the 
public schools, and to divert them from pursuing the very 
ends they were established to attain. ”—pp. 85, 6. 

We think the Secretary is correct in his apprehension of the 
public will when he adds: “The people are demanding more 
and more of their educational institutions. . . . They desire 
above all other things to have their children subjected to those 
educating influences which mould the character into the high- 
est forms of moral strength and moral beauty.” 

And we think, as we eminently desire, that his prophecy is 
correct when he says: 

“The schools of the future will do more than the schools of 
the immediate past have done toward training up the children 
to live a moral as well as intellectual life.”— Report, 1878-9, 
p. 68. 

Dr. R. H. Newton does not too strongly set forth obligation 
in this line: 

“The supreme need of ethical instruction in our public 
schools ought, surely, to need no assertion. In any rational 
theory of education, everything should lead up to character, 
and conduct.”—orth American Review, August, 1883. 
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Plato has the same: “I mean. by education that training 
which is given by suitable habits to the first instincts of virtue 
in children.”—Zaws, Book IT. 

The popular disappointment over moral results from the 
schools, and the desire for something more, has probably been 
mildly stated in the extracts given from the Reports of the 
Board and of the Hon. Secretary. The demands coming up 
from the circles of business for a higher and more reliable 
moral tone grow imperious and almost clamorous. State and 
Wall streets are inclined to put financial estimates on business 
morals, and there are many, whose names are quoted for honor 
and integrity, as some stocks are quoted, and never below par. 

We now come to a final turn in this paper under two ques- 
tions: What is Needed? What is Possible? 

The State needs a good citizen and proposes to produce one 
through her schools. She proposes to furnish not a religious 
but a municipal person—not a Protestant or Catholic, or even 
a national, nominal Christian, but a citizen. It ought not to 
be necessary to say that an indispensable element in a fair citi- 
zen is a fair secular morality. This is somewhat natural but 
largely cultivated and acquired. But the State has, to the 
extent we have showed, ignored or left out the moral nature in 
educating the citizen. The child, furnished by nature as raw 
stock, for the State to manufacture into a good citizen, has 
three elements of personality, physical, mental, and moral. 
He is put in preparation for a citizen with this third element 
of stock recognized, it is true; but it is barely, optionally 
touched by the workman, as compared with his use of the 
physical and mental stock. The result—the article produced— 
shows an inherent, organic defect, because the manufacturer 
has not worked in all his stock. This policy is unphilosophical 
and the process unscientific in not recognizing and suitably 
educating the three-fold nature to produce symmetrical man- 
hood in the citizen, and the result is proportionally unsatisfac- 
tory. Painful failures are constantly occurring in domestic, 
social, business, and political life. What is the matter? A 
third part of the falling man or woman has not had fair play 
and a good chance, as compared with the other two parts, and 
the falling is the philosophical result of an organic weakness. 
VOL. VII. 56 
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Such falling ought not to surprise us. Natural consequences 
ought not to surprise the intelligent. 

Many of the native born, whom Massachusetts is trying to 

reform at Westboro and elsewhere, are now pupils of her penal 
code, to whom she failed to teach the moral code. Boston is 
more philosophical in effort to secure pure water. It goes 
first to the fountains and not to the faucets. The Board of 
Education says correctly: “The Public Schools were estab- 
lished that they might train the youth to be good citizens.” 
And for such a purpose Massachusetts no more needs the 
physical athlete, or the intellectual, than she does the moral. 
The highway of the human race has had too many of the first 
two and not enough of the latter to make the road safe and 
the travel comfortable. ‘The State holds in its own hands the 
power to determine what must be the character and extent of 
that education which its own safety requires all its children to 
possess.” And this is said wisely by the Board, on the principle 
that right living between man and man, and good citizenship, 
are mostly matters of education into which one must be devel- 
oped. 
And to quote once more and more emphatically: “The 
omission of the moral element from the public instruction of 
the children of the State will soon produce a State not worth 
preserving.” —1877-8, p. 86. 

Evidently there is not enough moral power generated in 
Massachusetts to meet her business and civil necessities. The 
supply is not up to the demand in the market, and the unsup- 
plied are waiting to be furnished in the reformatory institu- 
tions of the State. The public rather than the penal schools 
should be administerd and expected to furnish them. 

From the early workings of that magnificent Lyman plan 
and foundation laid at Westboro, Massachusetts has been labor- 
ing with tentative variations on the problem of juvenile way- 
wardness and criminality. Mostly the processes have been 
curative rather than preventive. The moral nature, where 
alone waywardness and criminality can have origin and growth, 
seems to be first discovered, or at least recognized by the State, 
after it has become vitiated and damaging to the Common- 
wealth. Cannot the State touch the moral part of its three- 
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fold child and -coming citizen, before it reaches Westboro in a 
damaged and crimiral condition? If the State did not assume 
control, to an extent, over the other two-thirds of the child, 
and on the ground that it has a governmental right to provide 
for itself good citizens out of its native born material, it might, 
with some consistency, decline to take the other or moral third 
in hand, till it becomes viciously impaired and hurtful to the 
common good. But if the State may so far rise above the pri- 
vate rights of the family as to make compulsory an amount of 
intellectual and physical training of its children for a public 
end, why suspend authority and work, when the moral nature 
is reached? Does the right of eminent domain, so to speak, 
end for the State and begin with the family on a moral bound- 
ary ¢ 

Of course the State is not barred by any theory that the 
moral nature cannot be aided in its development, and towards 
the virtues. 

What is possible in teaching morals in the Publie Schools? 
To teach them is of course possible. Geography for begin- 
ners. History for beginners. Why not Morals for beginners? 
The question answers itself. The awakened mind is hardly 
more responsive to the declarations of the multiplication table 
than to a table of primary, juvenile morals. Moral truths can 
be received intellectually as well as any others on the same 
grade, and if not heartily always, yet as heartily as a child of 
ten receives many other important and useful truths. 

It is possible to teach morals without teaching religion. 
There is a moral code clearly distinguishable from Judaism or 
Christianity, or Romanism, or Protestantism, a code on which 
each of these religionists can unite, together with an intelligent 
and virtuous theist. So much of a system of morals could be 
taught, not only with the assent, but to the delight of the com- 
munity. Corporations, banks, civil and commercial offices, 
neighborhoods and dwelling houses would welcome heartily 
the practice of such a code and be immediately benefited. 
Moral qualities complete and crown such a citizen as the State 
wants and proposes to make. Before a duty so high and so 
imperative, Massachusetts has not been wont to hesitate and 
confer about impossibles. The question, whether it is possible 
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for her to teach her own children morals in her own schools, 
carries with it an unpleasant implication. 

The problem concerning juvenile immoralities and crimes is 
becoming more and more imperious for solution, and the work- 
ing of it is almost entirely in the line of reformation and not 
of prevention. It is much as if we should ignore vaccination, 
and move extensively for small-pox hospitals. Is not the time 
at hand for the higher civilization and an almost idolized pub- 
lic school system to take in hand the education of the neglected 
and best third in the nature of the child ? 
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Articte VIIL—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tue DocrrinE or Divine Love.*—This book, as its second 
and longer title shows (see below), is a treatise on Christian 
Ethics written from the theological point of view held by a 
devoted advocate of the more strictly confessional sort in the 
‘Evangelical Church.” It might almost equally well be said 
that it is a treatise on systematic theology written from the point 
of view furnished by New Testament Ethics of the Johannean 
type. For the complete blending or fusion of Biblical (almost 
wholly that of the New Testament) theology and systematic 
moral philosophy is the avowed principle and purpose of the 
author. This is. more true of Sartorius than of Nitzsch, in his 
System der Christlichen Lehre, whom the former praises (p. xiii.) 
for taking a similar point of view. In the judgment of Sar- 
torius it has been the bane of both Christian Ethics and Chris- 
tian systematic theology, that they have so often been separated, 
and treated as though they sprung from a different root and had 
a different content. Such separation has caused a harmful con- 
trast (p. x.) between “ theory and practice,” “ doctrine and love.” 
The author of this book, therefore, opposes “this severance of 
the moral and the theological, which is of Pelagian origin, and 
which places ethics in a position of self-sufficient independence.” 
His opposition is open, hearty, and maintained throughout (see p. 
xv.). <A living science of Christianity does “not consist of two 
divided and coérdinate branches of dogma and morals, but in an 
individual life of God in man and man in God.” Hence his strik- 
ing phrase,—“ a Holy Ethics.” The Spirit of truth—ethical and 
scientific truth—is the Holy Spirit. 

There is a certain pious warmth and spiritual con amore about 
this work. In his opening sentence the author exhibits on his 
breast the signs of what was called in Neander, a “ pectoral 
theology.” “Theology,” says Sartorius, p. ix., “is a sacred sci- 
ence, it is practical knowledge, i. e. a combination of the appre- 
hension of the intellect with the dispositions of the heart.” 

* The Doctrine of Divine Love, or Outlines of the Moral Philosophy of the 


Evangelical Church. By Ernest Sartorius; translated by Sopaia TayYLor. 
Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark. New York: Scribner & Welford. 1884. 
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Such honor we are quite ready to do to Theology in the abstract, 
and in the concrete examples of certain men like Neander, Miller, 
Dorner, and their like; but the theology of not a few, of most of 
the writers and teachers whose words are in the papers, reviews, 
and lecture-rooms of the theological world, we esteem te be far 
from “sacred ” as to “ the dispositions of the heart.” 

The point of starting for Sartorius is, “instead of the usual 
definitions of religion, reason, revelation, etc.,” “that scriptural 
definition of God, as brief as it is excellent, God is Love (1 John 
iv. 8), which is not merely the commencement, but also the vital 
principle from which theology ... is developed in that com- 
munity of believers called the Evangelical Church ” (xi. f.) The 
last part of this sentence assures us afresh that we are to expect, 
not simply a Christian, but a strictly confessional theological 
ethics. Later on in the Introduction (xxiii.) the author announces 
his undying adherence to the “‘ Confession of Augsburg,” which 
he characterizes as “the only orthodox and anti-heretical basis 
of true Christian union and ecclesiastical association.” 

From the one principle ‘God is love,” the author deduces his 
system of theological ethics in four main branches, comprised in 
two Parts. Part L treats (1) of “‘the primary Divine love and its 
opposite ;” and (2) of “ Redeeming Divine love.” Part II. brings 
before us in two sections,—the reasons for maintaining which are 
not so clear,—(3) the “ Renewing,” and (4) the Obeying Divine 
love. The necessities of the deduction obviously make the divis- 
ions, and their treatment, somewhat artificial and uncomely. 

Proceeding with his plan, Sartorius deduces the doctrine of the 
Trinity from the necessities of Divine love. It is this love which 
both unites and distinguishes the three persons of the Trinity. 
Did not Augustine long ago declare: “‘ Thou seest the Trinity 
when thou seest Love, for the Loving, the Beloved, and their 
Love are three?” (p. 16 f.). The alternative which the denial of 
the necessity of the Trinity as a deduction from the Divine love 
forces us into, is the assertion of the eternity of the World as 
the object of this love (p. 19). Creation also seems to be con- 
sidered by the author as a necessity deduced from this one essen- 
tial attribute of the Divine Tri-personality : it is the forth-going 
of condescending love (see pp. 23 ff.). But the question is not 
plainly asked, and if asked could not be answered satisfactorily 
from Sartorius’ point of view,—Why is not condescending love 
also a permanent and eternal necessity of the Divine Being? 
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What first moved condescending love to create a World as an 
object for itself? What, indeed, but the same love? Why 
then must it not have eternally gone forth, and why must not 
creation, therefore, have been eternal,—as the author blames 
Rothe for affirming ? Creation, accordingly, is to be regarded as 
a fact and not as “an immanent productivity of the Divine 
Nature” (p. 24). And yet we are assured in another connection 
(p. 129) that “ nothing was antecedent to creative love.” Surely 
no “Thing” was thus antecedent. But was the primary Divine 
love which God is, antecedent to the condescending love which 
is creative love? And if so, why did this primary love at length, 
after so many countless ages of exercise restricted within the 
immanent Trinity, at the last become creative love ? 

As to the Atonement we are told (p. 128) that Redeeming love 
is greater than the creative, because “God as the Redeemer 
conquers the contradiction of Himself (Heb. xii. 3), the enmity of 
sin, by this Divine love of his enemies, or grace. This is well 
said. But with respect to the Incarnation, Sartorius seems to 
dissent from all realistic views. The only union (unto hypostatica) 
of the Divine and human natures in Christ is a loving union of 
Godhood and manhood in the oneness of his “ personal conscious- 
ness ” (p. 135). 

Passing over all that lies between, we find the author main- 
taining that in the final judgment we reach the summit of the 
long struggle between Divine love and its opposite. ‘ All living 
spirits and all resurrection germs will (then) be quickened to new 
and spiritual developments and formations” (p. 364). It is the 
scene of eternal separation and decision. Sentence will then be 
passed on all “unreconciled, unconverted, obdurate sinners ” (p. 
369). Its justifying reason lies chiefly in an “obstinate and 
proud rejection of Divine grace” (p. 371). There is no doubt 
whatever that on this point Sartorius defines the “orthodox” 
doctrine of the Church Catholic, rather than those who have 
knowingly (?) stated this doctrine as being, that “all who die 
impenitent suffer conscious everlasting torments.” 

On the whole, this work of Sartorius has considerable interest 
and value. But its dry and rather narrow treatment of the topics 
discussed, its quite complete disregard of almost everything 
more modern than the Augsburg Confession on the subject of 
philosophical ethics, its lack of sympathy with the “natural man” 
and with the Divine discipline of humanity in anticipation of and 
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preparation for Christian morals, its gleams of ecclesiastical heat 
over confessional divergences, detract from both its interest and 
its value. It furnishes, indeed, new occasion for readers of theol- 
ogy to thank the publishing firms who have done so much for 
them. But it is the least valuable of the four (the other three 
being Martensen, Harless, Wutke) foreign books on Christian 
Ethics, brought forward by T. & T. Clark. 


Tae Discoveries or America.*—This is a book which will 
be read with pleasure and profit by students of history and the 
general public. Mr. Weise has collected the most entertaining 
accounts of early voyages to this continent; reduced these to 
order and due proportion by judicious pruning; completed the 
outline by explanation, criticism, and the reproduction of rare 
maps. The story is full and vivid, yet not too long. Itisa 
story of inexhaustible interest. Surely there is no other chapter 
of universal history which has such power to stimulate the imagin- 
ation. While one is reading the story of those earlier adven- 
turers, there seems infinite possibility of material well-being 
still. The globe has not yet been circumnavigated, nor has 
any economist as yet pointed out the consequences of limitation. 
So it is that the voyage of Magalhaens (1519-1522) seems the 
crowning disappointment of history,—for this “ proved limita- 
tion.” We think it proper to say that the first twenty-one pages 
of Mr. Weise’s book do not seem worthy of their position. They 
contain much that is suggestive and entertaining, but they do 
not fairly represent the truth-seeking spirit which appears in sub- 
sequent portions of the work. We caution the reader to suspend 
judgment until at least all of the first chapter has been thoroughly 
examined. Especially pp. 25-41 contain a fine specimen of read- 
able criticism. The question therein discussed is stated as fol- 
lows: “ Among the traditions preserved of the voyages of the 
Northmen in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth centuries, there are 
several that have caused considerable controversy respecting the 
historical and geographical value of the information contained in 
them; for a number of eminent writers have made use of this 
information to show that the Northmen were the first discoverers 
of America and the explorers of a large part of the eastern coast 
of thecontinent . . . . Other distinguished writers consider these 
traditions as too mythical and vague to be deemed valuable, 


* The Discoveries of America to the year 1525. By ARTHUR JAMES WEISE, M.A. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 1884. 
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either historically or geographically, and argue that what is 
thought to describe the physical features in productions of parts 
of the present territory of the eastern coast of the United States 
describes the topography and fruits of Greenland” (p. 25). The 
conclusion is stated (p. 41): “ No geographical information con- 
tained in the sagas of Iceland and Greenland verifies the state- 
ment that the Northmen discovered America and explored the 
coast of a part of the present territory of the United States.” 


Lire anp LasBovurR IN THE FAR, FAR West.*—The author is 
an English country gentleman who has visited the far, far West 
and examined the relative value of the various localities as fields 
for colonization by the English agricultural class. His observa- 
tions are intelligent and presented in a fairly attractive form. 
Some of his comments upon men and manners will be appreciated. 
In a description of travel in America, we notice: “ Each car, or 
number of cars, has a conductor and porter; each separate Pullman 
has both officiais. They invariably bang the doors with a louder 
crash than anyone else on entering or leaving the car.” It is pleasant 
to notice the hearty good feeling which appears in the following 
acknowledgment: “I think there is no one in the world so hos- 
pitable and kind as the American gentleman: whether in the 
Eastern or Western States, it is just the same—the same courtesy 
and kindness, the same readiness to be of any help or service to 
the stranger, who is fortunate enough to be possessed of an intro- 
duction to him, always distinguish him.” There is an agreeable 
touch of humor in the following: “The next morning (June 11) 
I was up at 5 a. M., and indulged in a wash in a basin in the lava- 
tory, which rather surprised a Californian who came in and found 
me making the best of my time, with nothing on but a pair of 
trousers tucked up to the knees. After a good stare he said 
‘Good morning,’ to which I responded, ‘ Good morning, but hot,’ 
which terminated the conversation.” British Columbia is highly 
commended, especially for its climate and unequalled scenery. 
In that connection, however, Mr. Barneby observes: “I do not 
think that British Columbia is making nearly such rapid progress 
as Washington Territory, which has a very similar climate; at 


* Life and Labour in the far, far West: Being Notes of a Tour in the Western 
States, British Columbia, Manitoba, and the Northwest Territory. By W. Henry 
BaRNeBy. With specially prepared map, showing the Author’s route. Cassell & 
©o., Limited, New York. 1884. 
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any rate many emigrants, having come out to the former, soon 
pass over the Sound into the States.” The Northwest territory 
seems to have made a less favorable impression. Reckless and 
unscientific farming is the rule and the winters are long and 
severe. This extreme cold, however, works advantage to the 
farmer in rather a surprising way. The soil remains frozen quite 
hard several feet below the surface even as late as the end of July. 
“This is believed to explain the wonderful fertility of the soil ; 
as the frost, in gradually coming to the surface during the sum- 
mer months, creates a moisture which, meeting the warmth from 
above, forms a kind of natural hot-bed. This moisture counteracts 
the scarcity of rain during the spring and summer, and accounts 
for the grain being forced with such amazing rapidity after the 
late sowing ; for in point of fact, corn crops are not usually sown 
until early in May and yet are harvested at the end of August. 


(p. 242). 


Tue Hortianpers 1n Nova Zemsia.*—“ De Overwintering der 
Hollanders op Nova Zembla,” by Tollens, is spoken of as the 
chef @eeuvre of Dutch poesy. It celebrates an adventurous voy- 
age in search of the Northeast passage, undertaken at a time to 
which no Hollander can refer without enthusiasm. The poem 
recalls the struggle for freedom and the infancy of the Dutch 
navy. Consistently with this inspiration, its tone is patriotic 
throughout. Unsupported by the sentiment of patriotism, the 
“ Overwintering ” would never have become widely known. The 
English translation offered by Mr. Van Pelt is quite spirited, but 
it is not poetry. Such lines as 


“ By hardest toil or violent exercise, 
Freezing the chill sweat over all their frame,” 


are far from pleasant to the ear. 
“The bold design progresses step by step, 
And soon two ships with dapper crews are theirs.” 

Dapper, in the sense of brave, is surely no longer English. How- 
ever, we will not add to the already sufficient commentary con- 
tained in the volume itself. Of 120 pages, nearly one-half are 
taken up with prefaces, historical introduction, and notes. 

* The Hollanders in Nova Zembla (1596-1597). An Aretic Poem. Translated 
from the Dutch of Hendrik Tollens. by Daniel Van Pelt, A.M. With a Preface 


and an Historical Introduction, by Samuel Richard Van Campen, F.R.G.S. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1884, 
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Tue Art AmaTeEuR for November contains “ Lessons in Wood 
Engraving,” “The Art of Embroidery,” “How to Paint on 
China,” “ Materials for Oil Painting,” and an article on “ Work- 
ing Art Clubs,” of special value to everyone desirous of self- 
improvement. The large array of designs embraces decorations 
for a cup and saucer (snowdrop), six butter plates (various flow- 
ers), a menu frame (honeysuckle), a tea cosy (jasmine), an altar 
front (sixteenth century Spanish work), a figure panel for paint- 
ing, four panels of carved wood, a page of butterflies, and a 
variety of designs for industrial art work. Among the more 
striking illustrations are two spirited groups of nymphs and 
cupids by Solon, in pite-sar-pite decoration, “ Love Set Free,” 
and “ Love’s Mastery ;” two full-page fac-similes of etchings by 
A. Legros, “Sir Frederick Leighton,” and “Death and the 
Woodman ;” some bold figure studies by Joseph de Nittis, and 
a carved hanging cabinet designed by Benn Pitman, of Cincin- 
nati. ‘‘The Modern Home” series is concluded with articles on 
“The Bedroom,” by Roger Riordan and Clarence Cook. The 
Art Amateur announces the early issue of three designs in color 
by Miss Dora Wheeler, viz: a decorative figure composition; a 
fan with cupids; and a charming decorative head of a child for a 
plaque. Price per annum, $4; single numbers, 35 cents. Mon- 
tague Marks, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Magazine or Art.—The frontispiece of the November number 
is from Mr, F. A. Bridgeman’s last salon picture, “The Bath at 
Home, Cairo.” This picture accompanies an article on “The 
American Salon.” Mr. Richard Heath continues his entertaining 
and amusing papers on “ Head-gear in the Fifteenth Century,” 
with their droll cuts, and in an entirely opposite style Mr. J. 
Penderel Brodhurst describes the delights of a day “By Stream 
and Chase.” A page illustration is devoted to Glindoni’s Prince 
Henry before Judge Gascoigne. Jane E. Harrison discusses 
Greek Art at Cambridge. A very interesting paper on “Early 
English Painters” is contributed by Edmund Ollier, and Eustace 
Balfour discusses “ French Furniture.” Each one of these papers 
is illustrated with numerous engravings, some of them from 
nature, others from rare prints and notable paintings. A com- 
plete record of the art news of the month, both in Europe and 
America, will be found in the Magazine. Price, $3.50 a year; sin- 
gle numbers, 35 cents. Cassell & Company, Limited, New York. 





Notices of New Books. [Nov., 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Phillips & Hunt, New York. Cranston & Stowe, Cincinnati. 

College Greek Course in English. By William Cleaver Wilkinson. 
The after-school series. 12mo. pp. 302. 

Possibilities of Grace. By Rev. Asbury Lowrey, D.D., author of 
‘*Positive Theology.” 12mo. pp. 472. 

Our Missionary Heroes and Heroines: or Heroic Deeds done in Metho- 
dist Missionary Fields. By Daniel Wise; D.D., author of ‘‘ Heroic 
Methodists.” 12mo. pp. 291. 

Spiritual Life; its Nature, Urgency, and Crowning Excellence. By 
Rev. J. H. Potts, A.M., author of ‘‘ Pastor and Peoples,” etc. 12mo. 
pp. 2380. 

One Little Rebel. By Julia B. Smith. 12mo. pp. 316. 

My Missionary Apprenticeship. By Rev. J. M. Thoburn, D.D. 12mo. 
pp. 386. 

Christina, or the Persecuted Family: A tale of sorrow and suffering 
founded on a chapter in the History of the Vaudois. By Rev. J. Dillon. 
12mo. pp. 282. 

The Lesson Commentary on the International Sunday-School lessons 
for 1885. By Rev. John H. Vincent, D.D., and Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, D.D. 
pp. 333. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

Questions of the Day. XVI. The true issue. Industrial depression 
and political corruption caused by tariff monopolies. By E. J. Donnell. 
pp. 79. 

Life and Public Services of Grover Cleveland. By Pendleton King. 
pp. 224. 

The World we Live in: A novel. By Oswald Crawford, author of 
English Comic Dramatists, etc. pp. 351. 

Tableaux de la Revolution Frangaise: an Historical French Reader. 
By T. F. Crane, A.M. and §S. J. Brun, B.S., Cornell University, with an 
introduction by President A. D. White. 12mo. pp. 311. 

Icaria: A chapter in the history of Communism. By Albert Shaw, 
Ph.D. 12mo. pp. 219. 

Popular Edition : The History of Democracy. By Jonathan Norcross, 
author of ‘‘The Conflict of Labor and Capital,” etc. 12mo. pp. 227. 

A Grammar of the German Language : for high schools and colleges. 
By H. C. G. Brandt. 12mo. pp. 278. 

A Reader of German Literature: prepared for high schools and col- 
leges. By W. H. Rosenstengel. 12mo. pp. 402. . 

History of Gustavus Adolphus. By John L. Stevens, LL.D., recently 
U.S. Minister at Stockholm. 8vo. pp. 427. 

Outlines of Roman Law: comprising its historical growth and gen- 
eral principles. By William C. Morey, Ph.D. 12mo. pp. 433. 

Public Relief and Private Charity. By J. Shaw Lowell. 12mo. pp. 111. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Herodotus: being parts of the history of Herodo- 
tus. By John S. White, LL.D. 8vo. pp. 328. 

Songs and Lyrics. By George Ambrose Dennison. 
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Cassell & Company, Limited, New York. 
Arminius Varnberg : His life and adventures written by himself, with 


portrait and fourteen illustrations. 12mo. pp. 370. 
English Poetesses: A series of critical biographies with illustrative 


extracts. By Eric 8. Robertson, M.A. 12mo. pp. 381. 
The United States Art Directory and Year Book. Compiled by S. R. 


Koehler. 8vo. pp. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. By Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. In three volumes, vol. III. 12mo. 


pp. 436. 
The Native Religions of Mexico and Peru. By Albert Réville, D.D., 


translated by Philip Wicksteed, M.A. 12mo. pp. 213. 
My Farm of Edgewood: A country book. By the author of ‘‘ Reveries 


of a Bachelor.” 12mo. pp. 329. 
Thomas Carlyle: A history of his Life in London. By James 
Anthony Froude, M.A., two volumes in one. Volume I. 12mo. pp. 


417. 
The Three Prophets. By Colonel C. Chaillé Long. 12mo. pp. 235. 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, New York. 


The House on the Marsh: A Romance. pp. 232. 
Allen Dare and Robert le Diable. Parts I and II. A Romance by 


Admiral Porter. pp. 96. 
The Man versus The State. By Herbert Spencer. pp. 113. 
At the World’s Mercy. By the author of ‘‘ The House on the Marsh.” 


12mo. pp. 171. 
Funk & Wagnalls, Publishers, New York. 
Apostolic Life: as revealed in the Acts of the Apostles. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D., author of ‘‘ Ecce Deus,” etc. pp. 353. 
Ira Bradley & Co., Boston. 
The Pilgrim Faith maintained. By Faber DeBonsat, P.P.P. 12mo. 
pp. 128. 
Massachusetts New Church Union, Boston. 
Correspondences of the Bible. By John Worcester. 12mo. pp. 294. 


James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 

Protection and Free Trade To-day. By Robert P. Porter. . pp. 48. 

History of the Andover Theological Seminary. By the Rev. Leonard 
Woods, D.D. pp. 638. 

T. & T. Clark, 88 George St., Edinburgh. 

Hand books for Bible Classes and Private Classes. Edited by Rev. 

Marcus Dods, D.D., and Rev. Alexander Whyte, D.D. 12mo. pp. 149. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Cicero de Senectute (on old age). Translated with an introduction 

and notes. By Andrew Peabody. 12mo. pp. 67. 
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Robert Carter & Bros., New York. 

The Period of the Reformation, 1517 to 1648. By Ludwig Hausser. 
Edited by Wilhelm Oucken. Translated by Mrs. G. Sturge. 12mo. pp. 
702. 

An Explanation of the Epistle te the Hebrews. By the Rev. Samuel 
T. Lowrie, D.D. pp. 587. 

Bible Promises. Rev. Richard Newton, D.D. 341 pp. 

Shadows, scenes and incidents in the life of an old armchair. By 
Mrs. O. F. Walton, author of ‘‘ Christie’s Old Organ,” etc. 362 pp. 
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